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Present Successful Opportunities 


An original presentation from the standpoint of to-day of the master- 
motives and methods that determine 


Success in Life 


In connection with the author’s great lecture 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS 


A graphic recital of the example, the struggles and the triumphs of 
successful men and women, representing every department of 
American life. 


A volume for every person, of either sex, who cherishes the right 
resolve of 


Sustaining a Career of Usefulness and Honor 


BY 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D.D., LL.D. 


President of Temple College, Philadelphia; Pastor of the Baptist 
Temple; President of Samaritan Hospital, etc. 


Author of “Lives of the Presidents,” ‘“‘Woman and the Law,” 
“Chinese Emigration,” “Gleams of Grace,” 
“Life of Chas. H. Spurgeon,” etc. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Cloth, $2.00. Half Morocco, $2.75. Full Morocco, $4.00. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Frontispiece, FRANK NORRIS. 


Reviews 


Biography and History . 


Three Years’ War—Mont Pelee and the Tregety of Martinique— Royalty in ‘All 
Ages—Twenty-six Historic Ships—John Mackenzie—Madame de Pompadour. 


Travel, Literature and Science... 


European Days and Waye—Across Coveted Lande—E aypt—Higkwaye and 
Byways in London—Shakespeare and His Foreruniers—Student’s History of 
English Literature—Mutual Aid 


Fiction 
The Seedy Gentiom: we-iiitlagte, the Oeqrenie—s Ww on in a French Countty 
House—A Son of Destiny. 
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Lorgnettes. ... . . . « « Quentin MacDonald. 


Her Lord and Master—The Pit—The Isle a Content—Under the Rose—The 
Lost Art of Reading 


With the New Books... . . . . . Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


The Game of Life—As It Is in ‘the Philippines—The History of Claietignity — 
Banker’s Money—Hidden Manna—Myrtle and Oak—Ancient Athens—The 
Wanderer's Songs of the Sea—The Next Step in Kvolution—Biographic Clinics 
—Memories of Vailima. 


Biographical Sketch of Frank Norris . 

in the World of Letters 

Authors’ Calendar for February . 

Words of Wisdom from Past Masters. . . 
Reading Shakespeare . 

Magazines . 

Wise and Witty Sayings from New Books 
Best Selling Books 

From Readers. . . 

Obituary 

Asked and Answered 

New Books and New Editions . 





THE FOR ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Christy-Riley Book, 


AnOldSweetheart of Mine 


A DELIGHTFUL 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY GIFT. 


The sumptuous illustrated edition of 
James Wuitcoms RILey's famous master- 
piece, ‘AN OLD SWEETHEART OF 
MINE,” with nineteen full-page pictures in 
two colors, by HowarpD CHANDLER CHRIsTYy, 
is without doubt the most important gift 
book published in many years and especially 
appropriate for a St. Valentine’s Day re- 
membrance. 

Mr. Riley has at last given his consent 
for the publication of this poem in its en- 
tirety. Never before have but eleven 
stanzas been printed, but now the complete 
poem of eighteen stanzas, as used for so 
many years by Mr. Riley in his readings, is 
publisned in this elaborate form. 

Howard Chandler Christy has illustrated 
each verse with a full-page senate printed 
in colors, showing the 

‘sweetheart” at each 
PPh stage, from 
the childin the ‘‘ pink 
sunbonnet and the 
little checkered 
dress,” to the wife 
and mother; and Vir- 
ginia Keep has fur- 
nished a_ series of 
graceful decorations. 


THE CHRISTY-RILEY BOOK, 
AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE 


THREE RECENT NOVELS | 
Under the Rose|The Master FRANCEZKA 


A JOVIAL STORY OF A JESTER'S LOVE. ' 
By Frederic S. Isham, of Appleby Molly Elliot Seawell’s Longest 
By Francis Lynde. Novel. 


Price, Boxed, $2.00 post- 
paid. 


Author of.‘* THE STROLLERS.” 


Illustrated by 
Howard Chandler Christy. 


12mo. Price, $1.50. 

‘Under the Rose”’ isa romance of 
the jovial days of jesting. The title 
mad a secrecy, and Mr. Isham has 
certainly lived up to the meaning of 
this very happy phrase. There are 
so many interesting secrets, somany 
delightful surprises, that even a hint 
as 1o who is the heroine or who the 
hero would rob the rose of half its 

tfume. There is but one way to 

earn the secret of ‘‘ Under the Rose” 
—read it. 


A ROMANCE OF THE CAROLINAS. 
Illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. 


Price, $1.50. 


“A story of valiant deeds—one of 
the few modern novels that the 
reader closes with regret.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 

“It may be said with literal truth 
of this story that it does not contain 
a page without some thrilling in- 
cident, some adventure, and yet the 
author does not repeat once. 
Mail and Express, New York. 


A ROMANCE OF YOUTH, SPLEN- 
DOR AND TRAGEDY. 


Ilustrated by Harrison Fisher. 


Price, $1.50. 

“* Prancezka’ has in it many of 
the elements that make Scott so 
widely read.”—Philadelphia North 
American. 

‘Francezka’ is a rattling good 
story told with much skill and 
humor in sound healthy prose. Miss 
Seawell is able to hold your in- 
terest.”—Sun, New York. 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers, Indianapolis. 
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ZO LA’S NEW NOVEL 


Finished just before his death 


TRUTH 


Translated by E. A. Vizetelly. 
Evangelists”’ 


THE PLOT: 


Dreyfus case. 


SUBJECT: 
Ready SUBJECT: 
middle of 


February 


i2mo. $1.59 


group, following ‘‘ Fruitfulness’’ 


“What is TRUTH?” 
asked jesting Pi- 
late, and would 


not stay for 


ananswer 


The third in the ‘* Four 
and ‘‘Labor’’ 


Virtually a re-setting of the famous 


Illustrates the antagonistic influences of 


the Jesuit and Secular parties in modern France. 


TREATMENT: Sustains from cover to cover 


intense interest in a vivid dramatic situation. 


JOHN LANE, new vorx 


THE CLARENDON PRESS 


The Arab Conquest of Egypt and | | 


the Last Thirty Years of the 


Roman Dominion 


By ALFRED J. BUTLER, D. Litt., F.S.A. With maps 
aud plans, evo, cloth, $5.35. 


The Harmonics of Aristoxenus 


Edited, with Translation Notes, Introduction, aud 
Index of Words, by Henry S. MaAcRAN, M.A. 
Cloth, $3.50. 


Dante La Divina Commedia 


Text by F. MoorE. Commentary by H. F. Tozer. 


In response to several suggestions, it has been de- | 


cided to divide Dr. Moore’s text of La Divina 
Commedia and Mr. Tozer’s notes thereon into 
three parts each. They can now, therefore, be 
purchased as follows : 


PURGATORIO. TEXT 175 h 
PARADISO TEXT oe, cae. 


COMMENTARY to each , the above, $1 each. 
Appian Civil Wars: sook 1. 


Edited with Notes and Maps by J. L. SrrRacHAN- 
DAVIDSON. tvo. Cloth, 9 cents. 


A History of Agriculture and 
Prices in England 


From the year after the Oxford Parliament (1259) 
to the commencement of the Continental War 
(1793). Compiled entirely from original and con- 
temporaneous records by JAMES F, THOROLD 
Roektrs. Edited with sundry additions by one 
of his sons. Vol. VII (completing the work) in 2 
parts. 8vo, cloth. $12.50. 

ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE: 


Select Passages from the 
Introductions to Plato 


By BreNJaMIN JOWETT, Late Master of Balliol Col- 
lege and Professor of Greek in the University of 
Oxford. Edited by Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. 
16mo. Cloth, 85 cents 

‘It was thought that aselect number of significant 
passages in which Professor Jowett had made Pla- 
tonic interpretation the vehicle of his own thoughts 
might be of interest and use to many persons, for 
whom theexamination of five octave volumes mig ht 
seem too formidable a task.”— From the Preface. 


Select Passages from the Theo- 
logical Writings of 


Benjamin Jowett 
Edited by Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 16mo. 
Cloth, 85 cents 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS—SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Oxford Univeryvity Press—American Branch 


91 & 93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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APPLETONS’ LATEST BOOKS 


FOR A MAIDEN BRAVE 


By CHAUNCEY C. HoTcHKIss, Author of ‘‘A Colonial Free Lance,’’ ‘‘ The Strength 
of the Weak,’’ etc. With 4 Illustrations in Color by FRANK T. MERRILL. 


I2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Hotchkiss’s new story is a tale of Long Island and New York, and is unique in the fact that, 
though dealing with the Revolutionary period, 1t has nothing to do with battle and bloodshed. Its 
interest lies largely in the finesse of the hero, who, in order to protect himself aud the heroine, makes 
love to the woman who had planned their ruin. The plot hinges on the historical fact that so-called 
* confidential’ officers in the patriot army allowed themselves to become paroled prisoners of war 
that they might collect money from those inhabitants of Kings and Queens Counties who were in 
secret sympatHy with the cause, the funds being taken into the American lines on an exchange of 
prisoners. 


THE WORK OF WALL STREET 


By SERENO S. PRratTTr. (Appletons’ Business Series.)  r2mo, cloth, $1.25 net; 


postage, 12 cents additional. 


With admirable clearness Mr. Pratt has performed wella task undertaken by no other writer. 
From an intimate connection, extending over many year, with the most trustworthy sources of 
information, he has written entertainingly of the marvelous machinery employed in what is now 
rapidly becoming the world’s financial center. It would be difficult to mention any material fact 
relating to money or speculation of which there is not an adequate presentation. 


RACQUETS, TENNIS, AND SQUASH 


By EusTacE H. Mies. Illustrated. 1r2mo, cloth, $1.60 net; postage, 16 cents 


additional. Uniform with ‘‘ Taylor on Golf.”’ 


This is the book of an expert who is known.in this country as well asin England through his 
practical mastery of sports, and his ability to write clearly and informingly regarding sports and 
physical culture. Mr. Miles’s connection with the Tuxedo Club. and the special rank which he has 
gained in connection with the sports of which he writes, will render his book welcome. The 
illustrations include many unique photographs reproduced. 


The JOURNALof ARTHURSTIRLING 


Revised and Condensed, with an Introductory Sketch. I2mo, cloth, $1.25 net; 


postage, 12 cents additional. 

This volume, in which a great deal of advance interest has been shown by readers and reviewers, 
describes the trials and tribulations of a man of education and culture who had high literary 
a-pirations, his wande:ings among publishers and magazine editors, the impressions he gained by 
the way, and his death by suicide. 


A VIRGINIA GIRL in the CIVIL WAR 


Being the Authentic Experiences of a Confederate’s Major's Wife who followed her 
Husband into Camp at the Outbreak of the War, Dined and Supped with 
Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, ran the Blockade to Baltimore, and was in Richmond when 
it was Evacuated. Collected and Edited by MyrTA LOCKETT AVARY. I2mo, 


$1.25 net; postage, 12 cents additional. 
This volume has the interest of a narrative told by one who sets down just what happened to 
herself, her family, and her friends in a momentous time, and does this without generalizing. It is 
this personal point of view which makes the book valuable and interesting. 


| D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 





FRANK NORRIS 


Boox News Portrait, No. 197 
Vor. 21 No. 246. Feesruary, 1903 
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HISTORY AND THREE YEARS’ WAR—MONT PELEE AND THE TRAGEDY OF 


MARTINIQUE—ROVALTY IN 
SHIPS—JOHN MACKENZIE—MADAME DE POMPADOURs 


BIOGRAPHY 


ALL AGES—IWENTY-SIX HISTORIC 


THREE YEARS’ WAR 


When it was announced some 
months ago that General de Wet was 
engaged in preparing a book on the 
late South African conflict, much in- 
terest was aroused in the public mind, 
for it was fair to assume that the re- 
doubtable Boer leader could give some 
inside history of a war which lowered 

3ritish military prestige in the eyes of 
the world. Hitherto the reader has 
been obliged to gather his information 
from English writers and Boer parti- 
sans, and while no doubt a careful 
study of the printed evidence at hand 
will enable any one to form an intelli- 
gent opinion on the whole matter, yet 
it was to be desired that we should 
hear from the Boer officers who held 
the highest commands in the field. 
One of these officers was General C. 
R. de Wet, whose volume, published 
under the above title, will prove an in- 
teresting narrative to the lay as well as 
to the professional military reader. 


General de Wet’s book is not a com- 
plete account of the Boer war, for he 
has confined himself almost entirely to 
such matters as came within his per- 
sonal observation. Thus, for instance, 
the important Natal campaign at the 
outset of the war is only briefly 
touched on, as de Wet was called away 
at the beginning of the siege of Lady- 
smith to co-operate with Cronje. One 
wishes that the sharp-eyed general had 
been present during the whole of the 
Ladysmith affair, and had witnessed, 
as well, Buller’s operations along the 
Tugela. The actions at Stormberg and 
Magersfontein are likewise merely 
mentioned. Thus some of the most im- 
portant events of the war are left out 
or call for a passing comment only. 
However one may regret these limita- 
tions, General de Wet’s plan of report- 
ing only his own experience is to be 
commended. It has saved his book 
from wandering into the mazes of 
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controversy and has enhanced its value 
as the account of an eye witness. 
There is a spirit of fairness and can- 
dor in this book. The author criticizes 
the mismanagement of the British and 
the lack of discipline among the Boers 
with equal impartiality. He is not 
slow to give credit to the English 
troops for courage and persistency, 
but on the other hand he has shown 
the utter incompetence of the English 
officers in dealing with problems which 
required some ability in strategy. He 


speaks highly of Cronje, but declares . 


that if that general had given up his 
cumbrous wagon train prior to the 
fatal retreat before Lord Roberts, the 
disastrous surrender at Paardeberg 
might have been avoided. De Wet is 
unsparing in his condemnation of the 
intolerable Boer wagons, and from his 
account it seems evident that his own 
successes were largely due to the fact 
that he reduced the wagons in his 
army to the lowest number possible. 
After the fall of Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria, De Wet’s position became 
more and more desperate. Depending 
upon the most precarious means of ob- 
taining supplies, he nevertheless main- 
tained a vigorous resistance. He de- 
stroved bridges, cut railroad lines, al- 
ternately stood his ground or re- 
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treated, carrying his operations back 
and forth from the Transvaal across 
the country to Cape Colony, captured 
British trains and stores, outwitted the 
enemy scores of times and kept up a 
running fight for two years after the 
Transvaal and Free State were con- 
sidered British territory. 

This remarkable story, crowded 
with incident as it is, De Wet tells in 
the simple, straightforward manner 
characteristic of the soldier. There is 
no attempt at embellishment, nor any 
claim of literary ability. But these 
graphic pages, with their vivid, sharp- 
cut pictures of modern warfare have a 
fresh and genuine interest for the 
reader. Behind the outward calmness 
throbs a courageous heart, filled with 
a grief that is pathetic in the hour of 
defeat, but which is as strong and as 
fearless as ever. Whether or not Eng- 
land’s victory in South Africa was 
best for all concerned is a question for 
the future to answer. One thing is 
certain, however, that out of the war 
which ended with the downfall of the 
Boer Republics no name will stand 
higher in the list for honor, patriotism 
and military genius than that of Chris- 
tian Rudolph de Wet. He is as true 
a knight as ever splintered his lance in 
a lost cause. A. S. Henry. 
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MONT PELEE AND THE TRAGEDY OF MARTINIQUE 


When centuries have passed perhaps 
the world will better appreciate the 
terrible magnitude of the Martinique 
disaster of last year. 

We are too close to the event in 
point of time to give it full under- 
standing and value, while the remote- 
ness of the place and our slender 
knowledge concerning it have helped 
us to dismiss the whole awful story in 
that casual fashion with which we toss 
aside the daily paper. 

Such will always be the case, no 
doubt, in our swiftly moving civiliza- 


tion, when the assassination of a Presi- 
dent or the discovery of a new planet 
scarcely attracts more attention than 
the fall of a sparrow. It is to be la- 
mented, but it is inevitable. 

It is hard to say, therefore, whether 
Professor Angelo Heilprin’s new book 
will acquire a scientific or geographi- 
cal value or whether it will prove 
merely interesting in the same way 
that a thrilling work of fiction proves 
interesting. 

It is called “Mont 
Tragedy of Martinique.” 


Pelee and the 
A sub-title 
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“The magnitude of the phenomena 









ack study of the great catastrophes of that are associated with the Pelee erup- 
Oss 1902, with observations and experi- tions, and the obscurity in which many 
red ences in the field.” of the facts pertaining thereto still re- 
the Professor Heilprin is a Philadel- main, will necessitate further research 
p a phian, and, for that reason alone, his before the episode can be made fully 
the work will doubtless have a large read- known in all its relations, and probably 
on- ing in this city. But it is unquestion- some of the conclusions here set forth 
ably of great general importance, not will have to be modified in the light of 
ded only because it is the narrative of an future investigations. But the history 
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han world. tage, at least, of being based largely ) 
la- He has undertaken a big task and upon personal observation.” : 
he knows it, as his introductory words Professor Heilprin’s two visits to 
her show : Martinique were made after an inter- 
00k “In presenting to his readers the val of three months, in the latter part 
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Mont Pelee, and he had thereby the 
marked advantage of being able to 
make his investigations in a newly- 
culled field. 

The book begins with a chapter of 
impressions of Martinique and a pic- 
ture of St. Pierre and its ruins. Then 
follows a description of the cataclysm 
of May 8, given most vividly, perhaps, 
in the words of MI. Roux, in an ac- 
count transmitted to Camille Flam- 


marion, the great French scientist. 
The professor's book, apart from 
giving graphic pen-pictures of the va- 
rious eruptions, also scientifically dis- 
cusses the probable causes of them. 
These are, perhaps, a trifle too techni- 
cal to be quite clear to the lay reader, 


Book News 


but one gathers his theory to be con- 
tained in the following paragraph: 
“The numerous disturbing incidents, 
whether volcanic or seismic, that have 
latterly crowded themselves into the 
history of this zone or region, as, in- 
deed, they had already done two or 
three times before in a period of a hun- 
dred years—together with the un- 
questionably inter-related manifesta- 
tions that developed as a part of the 
synchronic movement, lead one to be- 
lieve that all of these disturbances 
have a common origin, whose initiative 
is to be found in a readjustment of the 
floor of the Caribbean basin.”—Alber: 
E. Hunt in Philadelphia North Ameri- 


can. 
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ROYALTY IN ALL AGES 


We have here an original book of 
the type that makes interesting read- 
ing. In the course of perusal we learn 
many facts with which we have hereto- 
fore been unacquainted, facts that have 
much interest and shed many new 
lights upon certain royal characters 
whose personalities have in the past 
existed in our minds but after a shad- 
owy fashion. 

Here we have kings and queens pic- 
tured not as political and_ historical 
figures, but viewed as men and women 
seeking for life’s pleasures and enjoy- 
ments in precisely the same manner 
that these good things are sought af- 
ter by ordinary mortals upon whom 
birth has conferred no titular respon- 


sibilities. Of course all kings and 
queens have not chosen the most 
wholesome or most lofty modes of find- 
ing enjoyment. There have been many 
monarchs, wicked, rotten at the core, 
as for instance, Ivan IV of Russia, 
who killed for the mere pleasure of 
killing and tortured for the sake of 
the delight that it gave him. 

Many are the stories of the private 
pursuits of sovereigns and many are 
the incidents narrated by Mr. Thiselton 
Dyer in his book, narrated in a simple, 
concise manner that enlarges their in- 
terest by leaving them unburdened of 
tediousness. There are a number of 
photogravures of no mean worth il- 
lustrating the volume. 
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TWENTY-SIX HISTORIC SHIPS 


There are four customary methods 
of writing naval history—by taking in- 
dividual commanders, wars as a whole, 
separate engagements or by treating 
the navy as an entity. A fifth method 
has now been followed by Lieutenant 


Frederic Stanhope Hill, who has taken 
twenty-six historic ships of the United 
States Navy and related the story of 
2ach in separate chapters with inter- 
esting illustrations, some of which are 
now published for the first time. The 
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author calls attention to the curious 
fact, as one of the reasons for putting 
naval history in this shape, that almost 
all American naval history of any im- 
portance up to the time of the civil 
war, with the exception of the battles 
on Lakes Erie and Champlain, has 
been comprised in actions between sin- 
gle ships. There were no squadron 
engagements like that of Nelson at 
Trafalgar or Sampson at Santiago pre- 
vious to the rebellion. Another curi- 
ous feature of Lieutenant Hill’s book 
is that it embraces sketches of some of 
the Confederate ships of war, such as 
the Sumter, Merrimac, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee. In explanation 
of this novel departure in the writing 
of American naval history the author, 
who served with Farragut in the Hart- 
ford, savs: 


The writer believes a reunited people may 
well forget, after forty years, the animosi- 
ties of the civil war, and recognizes the fact 
that those ships were commanded by Amer- 
ican officers trained in our naval service, 
whose bravery, skill, and endurance, dis- 
played against heavy odds, were part of a 
common heritage of which we, who mayhap 
fought against them, are justly proud. 


In telling again the story of the 
ships identified with the Revolution 
and the war of 1812—vessels like the 
Essex, the Constellation and the Bon 
Homme Richard, whose names must 
be ever glorious—Lieutenant Hill pre- 
sents in a new and interesting form 
some of the most stirring chapters of 
early American history. The remark- 
able fact is pointed out by Rear Ad- 
miral Belknap that in every year after 
the Declaration of Independence we 
had at sea in our cruisers and letters 
of marque from 40,000 to 50,000 men 
against the enemy, or more than 
Washington ever had at any one time 
under his command as Continentals, 
French contingent, and militia, and 
that the 16,000 British seamen cap- 
tured on the high seas was only 6,009 
less than the total number of the enemy 
who surrendered to the armies of 
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Washington and his generals as the re- 
sult of their campaigns in all parts of 
the land. The American navy in those 
days was, so far as actual facts could 
show, in the same condition it is to- 
day—the best relatively in the world. 
Not only had Britons misjudged it, 
but Americans also failed to realize its 
importance as the war of 1812 ap- 
proached. President Madison and his 
advisers had so little faith in the navy, 
weak in ships as it was in contrast w ith 
the overwhelming strength of the Brit- 
ish marine, that they proposed to lay 
its ships up in port out of all harm’s 
way. 

Lieutenant Hill’s book covers ships 
of the three great periods: the old 
style, the transition ship, and the mod- 
ern ship, his volume embracing chap- 
ters on the Maine, the Olympia and 
the Oregon, whose records are so re- 
cent as not to need description. Atten- 
tion naturally fastens upon those two 
brilliant stars in American naval an- 
nals, the Alabama and Monitor, which 
in themselves represented all the char- 
acteristics of the transition ships and 
whose fame will never die. In the 
case of the Alabama her immortality 
was perhaps achieved by the extraordi- 
nary nature of her end—raked and 
riddled by the Kearsarge in what many 
declare to have been the last naval duel 
that will ever be fought. The fame of 
the Alabama rests on achievement, 
that of the Monitor on demonstration. 
She proved to the whole world in a 
single action that the day of sails and 
wooden ships was over, that hencefor- 
ward steam alone, combined with big 
guns and heavy armor, must rule the 
sea, and that the warship of the future 
must be what we see to-day in the Ore- 
gon—a piece of mechanism. 

Very interesting in Lieutenant Hill’s 
book is his chapter on the grand old 
Hartford and his descriptions of Ad- 
miral Farragut, to whose memory the 
work is dedicated. Some hitherto un- 
published photographs of Farragut 
embellish the book, including one taken 
on the quarterdeck of the Hartford in 
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Mobile Bay in 1864, showing Farra- 
gut, with Flag Captain Percival Drav- 
ton, amid ship appurtenances that now 
seem strangely out of date. Other ves- 
sels whose histories are given in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned are the 
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Alfred, 
United 
Wasp, 


Hornet, 
Sarat a, 
Ironsides, 


Ranger, 
States, 
Enterprise, 


Reprisal, 
Lawrence, 


Old 


Fulton, New Ironsides, Kearsarge and 
Times Saturday 


Merrimac.—N.  Y. 
Review. 


CRiws 


JOHN MACKENZIE 


A son usually writes a sympathetic 
biography of a father. There is, nat- 
urally, on the one hand, the danger of a 
bias in favor of the subject, while on 
the other hand there are times when 
the realization of this bias leads di- 
rectly to the other extreme and the re- 
sult is an underrating consequent upon 
defensive modesty. 

In the present case, Mr. Douglas 
Mackenzie has succeeded in maintain- 
ing a happy mean. Fully aware of 
the dangers of his task, he has taken 
every available means of avoiding them 
without stumbling upon other and 
more serious ones. 

Mr. Mackenzie seems to have been 
at one with his distinguished parent in 
his religious as well as in his political 
views. The value of John Mackenzie’s 
ideas was not lost to his son and the 
intrinsic worth of the elder’s char- 
acter was in every way appreciated by 
the younger. 

The latter says in his work: 

“His was the kind of nature that 
cannot think of religion and religious 
work, except in relation to the whole 


round of human interests and activi- 
ties. For such men it is hard, nay, im- 
possible, to see the Kingdom of God 
suffering from the very forces which 
it ought to control without loud pro- 
test and active resistance.” He says 
that his father was drawn into politics 
gradually but irresistibly. It was in 
the process of evolution that a man of 
such universal sympathy and breadth 
of spirit should be compelled by his 
very nature to put forth a hand to 
stay a course of wrong or injustice 
wherever such might appear. 

It is a clear, an admirable picture 
that Mr. Mackenzie gives us of his 
father’s missionary work and the force 
he brought to bear upon his govern- 
ment. There is a generous account of 
the public life and service and a well 
defined presentation of personal at- 
tributes, detailed enough to round out 
the figure and give a glimpse of the 
spirit within, confined enough to be 
without those sacred privacies upon 
which the world outside has no right 
and oftentimes no desire to look. 


GRix: 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR 


This volume proves the continu- 
ance of interest that pertains to a cen- 
tury in which the direct action of wo- 
men on the principal affairs or rela- 
tions of life has become a common- 
place for historical remark. Few com- 
mentators, however, add the obvious 


note that during that very time (es- 
pecially in France) the rights and legal 
status of the sex obtained a minimum 
of recognition. It is one of the princi- 
pal objects of Mr. Williams’s volumi- 
nous study to show how, by dint of 
natural ability, sheer feminine persist- 
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Madame de 


ence, and unscrupulous use of any ef- 
fective means, a king’s favorite—her- 
self a bourgeoise—succeeded in impos- 
ing her will on the most uncomprom- 
isingly aristocratic society of her time, 
and, through want of genuine adminis- 
trative capacity, hastened the break-up 
of the very conditions that she sought 
to control single-handed. 

The story has become familiar from 
often telling; it is excellently summed 
up in Mr. Perkins’s ‘France un- 
der Louis XV,” in the following decis- 
ive words: “A history of her rule 
would be properly entitled France un- 
der Mme. de Pompadour. * ‘4 
She had the ambition of a Catherine 
II without her intellect.” To the se- 
verity of his historical judgment, from 
which there is now no admissible ap- 
peal, Mr. Williams would attach a set 
of considerations, not by way of post- 
humous exculpation, but in the inter- 
est of serene impartiality. His own dis- 
cussion of the political role of Jeanne 
Poisson is as uncompromising an ar- 
raignment as an enemy could wish; 
though, it must be said, there is yet 
ample room in his treatise for adequate 
attention to the fever of megalomania 
which misled an unscrupulous woman 
into the belief that her judgment of 
situations and ssitable men was sound. 
Both her dismissals and her appoint- 
ments, as Mr. Williams admits, were 
urged by private consideration or en- 
mities, and all in view of advancing her 
favorites. Her proscription or ex- 
clusion lists contain the names of 
the only men able to cope with 
the problems of government, for- 
eign policy, or war. Her ignorance 
of colonial affairs cost France, on 
our side of the Atlantic, the influence 
which neither language, nor race feel- 
ing, nor religious earnestness has yet 
succeeded in reinstating. This collec- 
tive (but now somewhat banal) charge 
might find some palliation if Mr. Wil- 
liams, or any one else, could show un- 
der this mass of bungling the motive of 
affection for either her roval lover or 
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the common country of both. Through 
a discreet footnote we discover that 
even in these natural impulses her pres- 
ent biographer believes her to have 
been wanting. We find, as an offset to 
this, several chapters devoted to the 
generally neglected credit side of La 
Pompadour’s account with posterity. 
It amounts, in brief, to assistance giv- 
en to a few men of letters and artists, 
to encouragement of the porcelain- 
workers at Sevres, to the fouridation 
of the Ecole Militaire, and to unfail- 
ing generosity towards those she liked 
because they worked her will. 

In the above summary, we have not 
pointed out the range of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s studies, which with the help of 
a page of bibliography, he might have 
spared his readers the labor of veri- 
fying in his numerous footnotes. It may 
be observed, however, that the weight 
of his attention seems to have been di- 
rected chiefly to the writers of detail in 
history, such as the Goncoudts, whose 
well-known interest in the minutiae of 
documentation so often obscures the 
breadth of view essential to great his- 
torical writing. As a countervailing 
result, many pages in this work present 
for the first time to English readers, in 
extremely attractive form, several epi- 
sodes of picturesque, if secondary, 
character. The accounts of Madame 
de Pompadour’stheatrical undertakings 
and of Latude’s escapades and impos- 
tures are given in spirited fashion. The 
French quotations show careful revis- 
ion; not so the words and phrases cas- 
ually introduced. When Madame de 
Pompadour tacitly consented to, or even 
assisted, the infamies of the Parc aux 
Cerfs, she did not play the part of an 
“entremetteur” and the haute monde 
of Paris never existed outside of an 
English book. The volume, however, 
is eminently readable, and will doubt- 
less further recommend itself to li- 
braries, public or private, by the beauty 
of its form and its illustrations.—N. Y. 


Post. 
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EUROPEAN DAYS AND WAYS 


says in his preface, 


” 


As Mr. Rusling 
“there are many books of travel, yet, 
he continues, “there seems room for 
this one more.”’ There does seem room, 
whether or not the volume in question 
fills that room is purely a matter of 
opinion. The book is the story of a 
tour through Europe, cevering Italy, 
Germany, France and Great Britain. 
The account is distinctly personal, the 
tone distinctly that of reminiscence. 
The first is to some degree a fault, it 
wears upon us with its prolific detail, 
the last is undoubtedly a merit and 
gives the charm of intimacy and lack 
of convention. By its help we can 
journey by proxy through the scenes 
described, we can be interested the full 
length of the story, save where the au- 


thor pauses to discourse upon some 
particular association. These pauses 
are half provoking and half amusing. 
Mr. Rusling is very elaborate in his al- 
lusions. He describes such things as 
the destruction of Pompeii as if they 
were events utterly unheard of and un- 
known by his readers and his import- 
ant, almost pompous, manner of stat- 
ing them tersely cannot fail to call for 
a smile. 

Still, on the whole, the descriptions 
of people, scenes and places are well 
given and for the route covered, the 
volume forms a very effective guide- 
book. The illustrations, too, help alonz 
the interest and we find a bit of travel 
and description that is most diverting 
and agreeable. 


FRIED D 
ACROSS COVETED LANDS. 


Landor has again 
describing adven- 


Henry Savage 
produced a volume 
tures encountered and_ strange dis- 
coveries made in a_ practically un- 
known land, and for thrilling incident 
and vivid description rivals, if it does 
not surpass, the work with which he 
startled the world four years ago on 
his return from Thibet. This book 
deals with the semi-civilized peoples of 
Persia, whose principal cities are in- 
accessible except by camel train, and 
whose far-stretching deserts, infested 
with robber bands and beset with 
natural dangers, are almost as track- 
less and uncharted as the ocean. Mr. 
Landor provided himself with the 
best official English and German 
maps, but found not only dry grooves 
marked as important rivers and towns 
and cities put down in places where 
they had no existence, but he also dis- 


covered mountains in places where 
the maps showed deserts and oases 
situated hundreds of miles from where 
they were placed. 

But there are far more startling dis- 
coveries revealed by Mr. Landor 
about this land where Russia and 
England are face to face, and concern- 
ing which at least his own country- 
men appear to know little or nothing. 
He found tortures being practiced up- 
on prisoners in the administration of 
justice and heard of cases of cruci- 
fixion and stoning to death under the 
indirect sanction of officials in the re- 
moter provinces. 

Mr. Landor says he crossed an 
“electric desert,” where the air and 
soil were highly charged with the 
magnetic fluid, and all he had to do 
to light his pipe was to snap his fin- 





Across Coveted Lands 


gers over it; declares he found an- 
other desert where the normal tem- 
perature at day was 150 degrees Fah- 
renheit, and where icicles formed on 
his face at night; was twice attacked 
by bands of robbers, rescued people 
lost in the desert, got lost himself with 
his entire caravan, found fossil re- 
mains of gigantic turtles on the tops of 
mountains, discovered a large town 
not down on any map whose inhabi- 
tants did not know its name, discovered 
that the way to stand intense heat on 
the desert was to wear a heavy over- 
coat and winter underclothing and 
finally came to a half-buried city the 
ruins of which were eighty-six miles 
long. 

In one place the author and one of 
his camel men walked into a village 
where the whole population turned 
out and opened fire on them, but they 
got back in safety to the camp, the 
desert men, he says, being poor marks- 
men. 

In the larger cities Mr. Landor was 
treated with consideration, and he was 
received by the Shah. The palace of 
the latter at Teheran he describes as 
truly barbaric, containing beautiful 
old mosaics alongside cheap chromo 
advertisements of soap, exquisite rugs 
and cheap oilcloth, statues presented 
by crowned heads alongside penny-in- 
the-slot machines and phonographs, 
old armor and thirty-cent clocks from 
Connecticut, the walls being plastered 
with colored photographs of Parisian 
ballet dancers and the gardens orna- 
mented with cast-iron Austrian ani- 
mals. What struck the traveler in 
this home of Persia’s ruler was the 
prominence given everywhere about 
the house to portraits of the Czar, 
while it was only with difficulty he 
found a picture of England’s sovereign 
stowed away in an obscure place. The 
thing, he says, was not important in 
itself, but highly significant in con- 
nection with the status of Persia as a 
buffer State between Great Britain and 
Russia, each struggling against the 
other for its control. The Shah's 
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army, he says, is contemptible, and 
that the only drill the soldiers receive 
is a day or two before the Shah’s birth- 
day, when a grand review is held, 
while the large cities are incapable of 
defense and are armed with antiquated 
pieces of artillery, which the garrison 
does not even know how to fire. There 
is a great deal in Mr. Landor’s work 
about the politics of the country, as 
bearing upon its relationship to Eng- 
land and Russia. He found Russia 
more active than Great Britain in es- 
tablishing the right kind of agents in 
the Persian towns, and the British 
Government frequently lax in check- 
ing the onward march of the Russian 
influence. Mr. Landor Persia, 
under proper management, does not 
need to prepare for war, and may yet 
be reformed and developed in its po- 
litical integrity. Mr. Landor says: 

“In Persia it is to be hoped for the 
peace of all that neither Russia nor 
England will acquire any territorial 
rights, but that the integrity of the 
Shah’s empire may long be preserved. 
Only it would not be unwise to pre- 
pare for emergencies in case the 
country—already half spoiled by 
European ways—should one day col- 
lapse and make interference necessary. 
The integrity of States in Asia intend- 
ed to serve such as buffers is all 
very well when such States can look 
after themselves, but with misgovern- 
ment and want of proper reform, as in 
Persia, great trouble may be expected 
sooner than we imagine, unless we on 
our side are prepared to help Persia in 
getting up on her legs as much as Rus- 
sia on her side. 

“Tf this can be done, with little 
trouble to ourselves, and in a way 
agreeable to the Persians themselves, 
there is no reason why as an indepen- 
dent State Persia should not fully de- 
velop her resources, reorganize her 
Government and army, become a pow- 
erful nation, and establish a flourish- 
ing trade, Russia and England profit- 
ing equally by the assistance given 
her."—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
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Even a cursory glance over the deli- 
cately colored, soft and hazy illustra- 
tions of this volume is sufficient to cast 
upon one the spell of the Nile and the 
fascination of the lotus-blossom. 
After a long residence in Egypt Mr. 
R. Talbot Kelly is still an enthusiast 
on the beauty of scenery and the charm 
of the people of this land of deserts, 
of palm-trees, of a river broad and 
blue, this land of the pyramids, the 
sphinx, the calossi of the pharaohs. 
Mr. Kelly has made an informal vol- 
ume in which pictures and texts com- 
bine to furnish a reproduction of the 
land of Egypt. Without technicality, 
we receive impressions that are full 


“These two volumes,” as Mr. Henry 
Wysham Lanier tells us in his preface, 
“represent the longest and in some 
ways the most ambitious prose work 
left by Sidney Lanier.” He assures us, 
moreover, that the editorial work has 
consisted solely of selection and ar- 
rangement, so that the books may be 
looked upon as entirely the author’s 
own. 

The volumes are made up of a num- 
ber of lectures delivered on English 
literature before the students of Johns 
Hopkins University during the time 
that Sidney Lanier was lecturer there. 
The purpose of these discourses seems 
chiefly to have been the infusing into 
the minds of his hearers a desire to 
peruse those old English authors, 
many of whom are unknown by name, 
whose scraps of verse and prose have 
descended to us from as far back as 
670 A. D. As Mr. Lanier said at the 
time of his lectures, we read Homer, 
Plato, Aristotle, Virgil, Horace and 
Dante, we go back through every ave- 
nue of Greek and Roman literature, 
we go back to its origin and on 
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FRIED 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS FORERUNNERS 









of vividness and abundant in attrac- 
tion. We have spread before us the 
ancient, the mediaeval and the mod- 
ern, for all three mingle, at first glance 
incongruously, at second with infinite 
charm in this land which was once 
a land of bondage, this land that in 
ancient days was visited by the 
plagues, this land of Rameses the 
Great, the land of Eber’s “Uarda,” the 
scene of Mrs. Boylan’s “Kiss of 
Glory.” 

It is a traveler’s book, it is a home 
book. It guides, but it can transport. 
Reading it is more than an ordinary 


nleasure. 





through its development, but for the 
origin of our own English literature, 
for the fragments that have survived 
from ages now long past, we have not 


a single thought. We pore over “The 
Iliad” and “The Odyssey,” but how 
many of us are familiar with the epic 
“Beowulf?” Now one would suppose 
that our own literature would be our 
first consideration, but of ten people 
who know Greek and Latin there is 
perhaps one, never more than two, 
who can read old English, and Mr. 
Lanier considered a knowledge of the 
ancient epic and the preserved poems 
of our own tongue indispensable to an 
advanced education. His task, how- 
ever, of inspiring an enthusiasm for 
these early writings was no light one, 
inasmuch as it entailed not merely the 
projecting of an interest into the minds 
of his listeners but it required the 
patient mapping out of a minute course 
of study planned and set forth clearly 
and comprehensively as an aid to an 
enterprise which meant to the follow- 
ers no light nor simple enterprise. We 
to-day have now the benefit of Mr. 
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Lanier’s eloquent words upon the sub- 
ject and we have the benefit as well 
of the careful and judicious course of 
reading and method of study which 
the lecturer at that time designed for 
his students, and of which he gave so 
adequate an exposition. We, too, need 
this introduction to older English lit- 
erature; twenty-five years has not 
proved a sufficient length of time to 
rend asunder the veil that has con- 
cealed and still conceals from the ma- 
jority of students and readers, all that 
preceded Chaucer. We, too, need the 
advice concerning the readirg of 
“Beowulf” of the old poems of sea 
and battle, of the poems of life and 
death and we can the more readly ap- 
preciate the interest that attaches to 
them when we have them brought thus 
nearer home by seeing them placed 
side by side with Chaucer, Shake- 
speare and the Elizabethans. For, as 
Mr. Lanier says, most of us know 
Shakespeare, and those who do not 
know him first-hand, have at least an 
extended knowledge derived from 
reading about him. But in learning 
Shakespeare, or in learning of him, 
we have involved a neglect of others 
who beside him have assumed s::bordi- 
nated standing. Mr. Lanier is not 
so enthusiastic about Shakespeare as 
many other writers are; he gives to 
the poet his due, but he views him 
not as alone in renown, not as alone 
in genius, but in relation to many more 
whom he believes and feels had lofty 
minds and noble expression quite as 
much as had the Avon poet. After 
all, it is the old fact that every- 
thing termed classic has a certain 
formidable aspect to a great ma- 
jority of persons, which accounts 
for the negligence regarding Dray- 
ton, Spenser and the rest. Mr. Lan- 
ier’s noble effort to dispel this false 
idea ought to reap a rich reward, for 
he has thrown a glamour over these 
poets and their writings; he has lent 
them a fascination that cannot fail to 
compel the earnest reader to take a 
solemn reckoning with himself, a reck- 
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oning which should lead, and probably 
will lead, to an immediate contempla- 
tion of some of these neglected great 
ones. Mr. Lanier’s book not only pre- 
sents the aspects of duty and necessity, 
but it furthermore gives us an in- 
troduction to the great minds whom it 
wishes us to know and thus paves the 
way to an acquaintance which must 
in time become not only agreeable to 
us, but a very part of our existence. 

It is not enough, either, to tell us 
about the various obscure writings; it 
is not enough to bring about our meet- 
ing with their literary qualities, but we 
must be guided to a knowledge of their 
technical properties as well. Mr. 
Lanier says, and like most of his say- 
ings, there is a great truth and sig- 
nificance in this, that we cannot enter 
into the spirit of a poem unless we 
know how to read the /ines of the 
poem. Every poet, he deems, has, 
when he writes, a particular manner in 
his mind, in which each one of his 
lines should be réad. Now the aim of 
the reader should be to divine that 
manner, a case of penetration which 
would be the only way to insure a cor- 
rect rendering of the poem. Mfr. 
Lanier takes music as his foundation 
for the discourse on this subject. His 
idea is not that music is a form of 
speech, but that speech is a form of 
music. He thinks that if we could 
have poetry supplemented by definite 
signs, say by musical signs, regular 
bars, and notes of several values, the 
difficulties of reading poetry would 
be in a great degree diminished and the 
dangers of misinterpretation be con- 
siderably lessened. For instance, we 
might have Tennyson’s “Break, break, 
break,”’ written in connection with two 
bars of three quarter notes each, on a 
regular staff of three-four time. Such 
a ‘system would indeed simplify the 
matter of reading and would broaden 
general knowledge by requiring a 
study of musical forms. This may of 
course appear in many ways an im- 
practicable plan, but its explanation 
serves to convey the author’s meaning 
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more accurately than it could other- 
wise be conveyed. Its ingeniousness 
is only one of the many instances of 
that vivid imagination which has en- 
abled Mr. Lanier to make use of divers 
conceits whereby to illustrate his 
ideas in an impressionable manner. 
This cleverness of device is one of the 
most notable characteristics of his vol- 
umes and gives to subjects that in some 
hands might prove dry and uninterest- 
ing, a buoyancy, and originality and 
subtle energy that prove enticing. In 
all the many large pages of the two 
volumes of this work on the forerun- 
ners of Shakespeare and Shakespeare 
himself, there is scarcely a dull para- 
graph. Throughout, the work is ex- 
pansive, it covers the ground, but it 
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covers it in a suggestive way that com- 
pels side thoughts between the lines 
and leaves room for supplementary 
discussion. This attribute of infinite 
possibilities in any work whether of art 
or literature, has been termed the 
power of genius and Mr. Lanier’s 
books exemplify it to a great degree. 
It would be a pleasure to give a com- 
plete setting forth of his pregnant 
study in its entirety, but the space here 
will not permit any such indulgence. 
We can only advise a reading of the 
work. It will be time profitably spent 
and the profitable attribute will be re- 
lieved from hardship by the intense in- 
terest and pleasure which a reading 
in any case must needs inspire. 
—OQOuentin MacDonald. 


CRix: 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN LONDON. 


London is so vast, varied and vol- 


uminous, so peopled with figures and 
memories of the past, over and above 
its living, seething millions, that one 
cannot but admire the skill with which 
the huge “monster” is managed here. 
If anything can reward Mrs. Cook for 


her labors, it must be the knowl- 
edge that she has produced within 
the covers of a modest octavo a com- 
prehensive “view” of the Babylon of 
to-day, in which no aspect of the town 
is left unprovided for—artistic, anti- 
quarian, historical, social and_ the 
whole composed in a style which 
gives a fine literary flavor to the story. 
It matters little to which of the chap- 
ters we turn—the Inns of Court, St. 
Paul’s and its Precincts, Theatrical 
and Foreign London—any one of 
these would furnish a subject for 
more than one day’s’ exploration. 
Here, ¢.g., is Bloomsbury—slowly re- 
covering in altered guise the popu- 
larity, if not the fashion. of a bygone 


day—Bloomsbury alone teems_ with 
names and _ associations. Russell 
Square has its Sir T. Lawrence, its 
Osborne the banker (and poor Sedley 
the ruined merchant opposite), and F. 
D. Maurice. Dickens, Macaulay, Dar- 
win, Ruskin, all lived in the neigh- 
borhood and its artistic traditions 
are too large a subject to enter on 
here. Take again Chelsea—the vil- 
lage of Chelsea, as it used to be pret- 
tily spelled—and consider the number 
of historical “reliques,” which in spite 
of fashionable “improvements” it still 
can boast. In short, the more we ex- 
amine Mrs. Cook’s “Highways and 
Byways,” the more do wé wonder 
how she has packed so much infor- 
mation into so neat a case. The pic- 
tures are a great addition to the 
work—the numerous figure subjects 
and street scenes of Mr. Thomson 
and the not less effective architectural 
and landscape studies of Mr. Griggs. 


—London Bookseller. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


This is a concise, well-arranged and 
comprehensive survey of English lit- 
erature. For a student it contains just 
the right amount of matter on all the 
chief phases of the subject and rec- 
ommends itself by its accuracy and its 
simplicity of language. As the author 
himself admits, there is small space 
afforded in a work of this character 
for originality of compilation, but he 
has endeavored to look not so much 


to the originality as to the utility of 
arrangement. The similarity of his 
order to that which characterizes the 
histories of Mr. Pancoast and Messrs. 
Moody and Lovett is undeniable, but 
Professor Simonds is slightly fuller in 
his detail than they and the subsequent 
time of his book has enabled him to be 
slightly more up-to-date. It is a val- 
uable little work, and every student 
should possess it. 
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MUTUAL AID 


This is a somewhat curious book, 
the real object of which might con- 
ceivably evade the reader almost to the 
final chapter, were he unacquainted 
with the personality of Prince Krapot- 
kin. But with that knowledge, he may 
not have to wait the final chapter be- 
fore he discovers that the book is really 
an elaborate attempt to base socialism 
on the laws of nature and evolution. 
Prince Krapotkin recognizes in nature 
the two great principles of individ- 
ualism (or self-assertion) and mutual 
aid, by which it becomes ultimately 
clear that he understands the social- 
istic principle. But (so far as we can 
discover his drift, which seems not al- 
together explicit) instead of regarding 
these two principles as equally essen- 
tial, and reciprocally helpful in a pro- 
per co-ordination, he regards them as 
antagonistic and doomed one to over- 
throw the other. The victory, it 
should seem, he considers must be 
with the socialistic principle, or “mu- 
tual aid;”’ which is what might have 
been expected from his antecedents 
and well-known political principles. 
The whole book aims to exhibit prog- 
ress as identified with the advance- 
ment, and declension with the tempo- 
rary retrogression, of socialistic prin- 
ciples, or “mutual aid.” It is a politi- 
cal propaganda in the guise of a semi- 


treatise. He shows that the 
majority of animals live in societies, 
and that those who have most devel- 
oped the practice of mutual aid are 
“the numerous, the most prosperous, 
and the most open to further prog- 
ress.” He then surveys the develop- 
ment of human society; from the low- 
est savage stage, where already are 
found a wide series of social institu- 
tions, is developed the barbarian vil- 
lage community, and therewith “a new, 
still wider circle of socialcustoms, habits 
and institutions, under the principles 
of common possession of a given terri- 
tory and common defence of it, under 
the jurisdiction of the village folk- 
mote, and in the federation of villages 
belonging to one stem.’ New needs 
produced the city, which “represented 
a double network of village communi- 
ties connected with guilds,” finally 
when the growth of “the State on 
the pattern of Imperial Rome” broke 
up the mediaeval social life, ‘the 
mutual aid tendency finally broke 
down the iron rules” of the State. Mu- 
tual aid “reappeared and asserted it- 
self in an infinity of associations, which 
now tend to embrace all aspects of life 
and to take possession of all that is re- 
quired by man for life and for repro- 
ducing the waste occasioned by life.” 
It is contended that Christianity, Bud- 
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chism, and all marked ameliorating re- 
ligions or movements among mankind 
have owed their beneficence, at bot- 
tom, to the reassertion of this one 
principle. But at each reappearance it 
has been widened, till men are being 
taught to perceive that their true prin- 
ciple of action is not merely love, 
which is basically selfish, but the rec- 
ognition of their oneness with every 
other man. The principle of socialism 
is thus that of all evolution, and in its 
ultimate conquest of individualism lies 
the regeneration of the world. 


FICTIO 





This is quite an interesting book. It 
consists of talks given by the Seedy 
Gentleman to the members of his club. 
We become well acquainted with the 
old man throughout the evenings that 
we meet him; we are glad to see him 
settle himself comfortably in his easy 
chair, for then we know we may ex- 
pect an interesting talk, sometimes sad, 
sometimes happy, at times humorous, 
or perhaps the least bit sarcastic, and 
again verging on the philosophical. 
The Seedy Gentleman is never tire- 
some. A bore has been defined as one 
who talks about himself so much that 
he does not give you any chance to 
talk about yourself. Although our 
friend gives the other members of the 
club but small opportunity to join in 
the conversation, still he is not a bore, 
for he talks not of himself, but of such 
interesting topics as Love, Happiness, 
Heartsease, The Old Life and the New, 
Ghosts, and many other widely differ- 
ing subjects. He even devotes one 
evening to a chat about that mysterious 
and important individual, his Satanic 
majesty. For with the daring of a 


Virgil or a Dante, he descends into 
Hades, and brings back Lucifer to 


The 


spend an evening on the earth. 
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This is obviously too wide a theme 
for discussion in a review. But the 
book is interesting, able, and full of 
knowledge. Like all doctrinaire sys- 
tems it is too watertight for anything, 
but that it contains much truth is un- 
deniable, and to those who least accept 
the writer’s conclusions it is of value 
as a storehouse of information on the 
subject of co-operation and combina- 
tion for the common purpose of exis- 
tence and protection among both men 
and animals—London Academy and 
Literature. 






strange comments made by the Prince 
of Darkness on what he sees here in 
the upper regions, are repeated at the 
club, and the Seedy Gentleman pre- 
sents the Arch Fiend to us in a new 
and interesting light. 

The Old Man’s talks and musings 
are not altogether lacking in helpfu. 
thoughts. There is a word of warning 
against our rush and hurry, our fever- 
ish occupations and pleasures, and a 
plea for ‘“‘all that should make life 
calm, full of content, happy.” The last 
subject of discussion is the Christmas 
time, that bringer of peace to earth. 
Our Oracle says, “I, for one, gentle- 
men, do not believe that little moment 
of rest, that brief softening of the 
heart, passes away without some last- 
ing effect. We seem to face the truth, 
the fact that there is a sentiment that is 
universal in human nature, however 
it may be apparently obliterated for a 
time by passion, misconception, mis- 
understanding, or what you will; 
smothered by a hundred cares or wor- 
ries; a sentiment of fellow feeling, of 
brotherly love.” Thus the Old Man's 
talks are concluded by this message of 
“peace on earth, good will toward 
men.” cS. i. 
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The author of “Eshek, the Op- 
pressor” should have exercised some- 
what more discretion, should have been 
a little less lavish in her selection of 
motives for her story. It is not neces- 
sary, in fact it should prove a heavy 
handicap to a writer's manner and 
power of interpretation, to weight them 
with the responsibility of no less than 
four themes, each one of which con- 
tains the element of tragedy. It would 
seem that one or at most two would be 
sufficient for even the most strenuous 
of novels or novel readers. Yet four is 
a conservative estimate of “Eshek, the 
Oppressor.” There is in the beginning 
the unpremeditated theft and murder 
committed by the boy-hero, the conse- 
quences of which naturally over- 
shadow the rest of the story; there is 
the complete extraneous tragedy of 
Gabrielle Mason and the husband of a 
day who proves to be of negro blood; 
and there is the pseudo-scientific mir- 
acle whereby the hero is brought back 
to life after being electrocuted to save 
him from the clutch of the law. 

These three motives speak for them- 
selves. No comment upon them is 





This is a new edition of a charming 
tale of exceeding lightness. Full of 
artistic appreciation, throbbing with 
a temperament richly laden with 
poetry and attracting by a peculiar 
magnetism, the little story serves 
at one time to picture accurately, viv- 
idly and pleasantly a phase of French 
life that, contrary to the prevailing 
tendency, is fresh, pure and sweet, a 
wholesome literary food exhilarating 
after the stench of the present fad for 
problem stories, and at the same time 
to present studies in character that are 
new and more than ordinarily interest- 
ing. It is a cosmopolitan group, in a 
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necessary except perhaps to say that 
even stated in this bald and unadorned 
manner, “without corroborative de- 
tail,’ as Poo-Bah of Mikado fame 
would have it, they are very nearly as 
convincing as when you meet them in 
the pages of the book. 

The fourth theme is the only one 
that gives the story interest. It deals 
with the human consequences of the 
growth of the oil monopoly. The 
treatment, like that of the rest of the 
tale, is lurid in the extreme. Probably 
it is less valuable as a story than as 
documentary evidence of the vital im- 
portance of its subject. ‘““Monopoly” is 
in the mouths of the people of to-day, 
and as a natural consequence much 
writing, literary and otherwise, will 
get done about it. It is of interest to the 
student to observe what sort of writing 
is done, and how far-reaching are its 
effects. For this reason, ‘“Eshek, the 
Oppressor” is interesting; less inter- 
esting, however, less vital, less tragic, 
than the simple facts recorded by the 
student of the economic conditions of 


to-day. |. ee ed 





sense, to which we are introduced at 
this French house-party. There is an 
amalgamation of national character- 
istics and the result is an originality 
that cannot fail to fascinate. 

And to complete the powers for en- 
joyable perusal there is a love story 
strange and half-pathetic that inter- 
prets human nature as no love tale of 
ordinary model could interpret. On the 
whole, the book is not only readable 
but pleasurable throughout and for a 
quiet hour, an invalid’s enforced leis- 
ure or any spare moment from a life of 
worry and wear, nothing could be more 
appropriate. 
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A SON OF DESTINY 


This is a biography of Andrew Jack- 
son in the guise of fiction. Its chief 
point is the delineation of the great 
hero’s character, which evidently is one 
most admired by Miss Francis. Barely 
escaping an unpardonable ideality, she 
portrays it with a detail and sympathy 
that make it convincing. 

In her picture of the various war 
scenes involved and the social and po- 
litical life in Washington at the time 
of Jackson's presidency, the authoress 


shows accuracy and a commendable 
ability in handling a somewhat intricate 
subject. On the whole the story is full 
of interest, in no way lessened by the 
love story that runs throughout. His- 
torical though the trend of the tale 
may be, the period of history chosen 
is one as yet unhackneyed in fiction. 
Heretofore it has been in a position of 
some obscurity, the present work de- 
serves laudation in that it throws light 
upon numerous dim places. R. C. 


cx) 


DAY 


of EROS 


Young Eros stood poised on a grassy knoll, 
And surveyed the fair landscape around; 
Afar to the east fiery Father Sol 
Smiled benignly down at the boy on the 


mound. 


The sky was blue and the mountains clear, 
The brooklets were dancing gaily and cheer. 
For this was a holiday, 
A day of no work and much play, 
This was the day of the young Love's 


sway, 


Which we call St. Valentine. 


For on that day. so bright and gay, 
The arrows of Eros fly far and away; 
They pierce the hearts of men handsome 


and plain; 


They seek the breasts of maids modest 


and vain. 


And to some they bring a wonderful bliss, 
While to some they may bring pain; 

To some they mean a fond lover's kiss, 
But to others’ love’s cruel disdain. 

To some they bear overwhelming sorrow; 


To some they bring even 


morrow. 


Death on the 


But whether ‘twill joy or whether pain, 
Whether ‘twill Death or new Life, 

Whether ’twill peace, or whether content, 
Or whether ‘twill bitterest strife, 

Young Eros laughs ever gladly and gay, 


wields his 


Day. 


As he 


bow on St. 


Valentine’s 


O. MacD. 








Lorgnettes 


| LOR GNETTES | 


Quentin MacDonald 


Anticipation hovers in the distant sky, 
And by its rosy hues lures mortals nigh, 


Ah, yes the Dream is fair ! 


Bold Realization stands upon the goal with haughty mien, 
We reach her, what a disappointment keen, 


Alas! Reality is bare. 


CRres 


HER LORD AND MASTER 


Indiana Stillwater is something of a 
revelation in the line of Western wo- 
manhood. She serves to break the mo- 
notony of our acquaintance with the 
stereotyped American girl of fiction 
who goes abroad, makes things “hum,” 
as the saving usually is, marries a title 
and by her vivacity and irrepressible 
exuberance fairly overtopples the equi- 
librium of a grand mannered mother- 
in-law and all the other staid connec- 
tions of the Anglican family of rank. 
She usually talks loudly and in a rasp- 
ing voice, dresses conspicuously and 
conducts herself with a lack of re- 
straint and a scorn for appearances that 
may be representative of one class of 
American women, but certainly is not 
representative of, nor complimentary 
to, another class which is more largely 
significant and of which we are more 
justly proud. 

Indiana is a spoiled child, but she 
proves herself capable of recognizing 
the beauty of a refinement with which 
life in her native land has never sur- 
rounded her. Very prettily, even if 
with some hypocrisy, she adapts herself 
to the calm bearing and quiet tastes of 
the conservative English lady whose 


son she has’ married, and though there 
occurs one inevitable “break” she yet 
permits herself to be shaped to the ap- 
proved mould, thereby winning the af- 
fection of those most nearly concerned 
and finally realizing what was best of 
all, the perfect felicity of a happy mar- 
ried life. There are many girls, spoiled 
through over-fondness and indulgence, 
who, in a husband, need, more than 
anything else, firmness and a certain 
command of obedience and respect. 
This was precisely what Indiana 
needed, and, fortunately for her, it was 
precisely what she got. We are not 
prepossessed by Lord Canning in the 
immediate beginning, but we learn to 
like him better and better andtoadmire 
him more and more for his calm gen- 
tlemanliness and his thoroughbred de- 
meanor. We rejoice when in the last 
chapter Indiana confesses her new- 
born love and makes him happy. ‘Tac- 
itly she acknowledges him her “lord 
and master,” and in closing the book 
we feel assured that we are leaving her 
in good hands. 

The story is not a powerful one, but 
it is bright, original and clever. Its na- 
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ture is that of an idyl, prettily and 
daintily penned and making a certain 
emotional peal which Count Tolstoy 
calls the test of a work of art. There 
is a subtle penetration and a keen in- 
sight evinced in the characterization, 
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a traveling company here in the United 
States. The play, however, coincides 
with the book only in what succeeds 
the eleventh chapter, wherefore the tale 
is to a large extent original with the 
author. We are convinced that the 


““YOU LOCKED ME OUT,” SHE CRIED HYSTERICALLY 


while here and there we find a passage 
of description really beautiful in its 
own way and marked by a certain 
poetic fineness. 

We understand that the book has 
been derived from the play of the same 
name which is now being presented by 


From ‘‘ Her Lord and Master’’ 


dramatic possibilities of the story are 
of no mean order, and Miss Morton is 
to be congratulated on the way in 
which she has turned them to account 
in forming a pretty piece of fiction with 
which anyone may be pleased to pass a 
leisure hour. 





The Pit 


THE PIT 


The deep regret that was and still is 
being ‘elt throughout this country for 
the loss of Mr. Frank Norris is in no 
degree diminished upon a perusal of 
Mr. Norris’s posthumous novel, ‘The 
Pit.” This work is the second volume 
in the great trilogy so admirably 
planned and begun by the brilliant 
young author, a series of novels 
that was to form an “Epic of 
the Wheat.” The first volume was 
“The Octopus” and no one who 
read it could deny that here was 
a mighty wielder of the pen, a gifted 
novelist such as America had not 
heard the voice of for many years. 
Mr. Norris was only a young writer, 
but already he had developed a ma- 
turity that placed him far beyond more 
aged heads and gave him a precedent 
over many of those of older name and 
fame. In short, Genius, which had for 
so long veiled her face in the land of 
America, as far as the novel was con- 
cerned, had once again beamed forth 
in gladsome greeting and touched her 
magic wand to one of whom Nature 
might again stand up and truly say, 
“This was a man.” For it is not only 
Frank Norris, the brilliant novelist, 
who commands our deepest respect and 
highest admiration, but it is the man 
whose wonderful personality compels 
our regard, whose force of character 
sweeps us into new realms and might- 
ier, a man scrupulously true to his 
ideals, a man who, laboring unweari- 
edly in his chosen field of high art, 
swerved not, whom nor fame nor 
money could lure to paths of lower 
plane, to fields of greater profit, to the 
sacrifice of adherence to the cause unto 
which he had consecrated his powers. 

It was no mean task to which Frank 
Norris applied himself when he sat 
down to pen an epic of the wheat. It 
involved problems and intricacies in 
American economic life that required 
not only vast breadth of imagination 
and novelistic grasp, but that called as 
well for an earnest study of conditions 
as they exist and an irreproachable 


accuracy in knowledge of difficult af- 
fairs. Not only must American life in 
its social aspects be satisfactorily por- 
trayed, but the mighty questions of 
certain financial phases must be per- 
fectly set forth and brought to a fit- 
ting issue. 

In “The Octopus” Mr. Norris 
showed the wheat in its growing 
stages. The farmer who sowed the 
seed, his anxieties in regard to the 
weather and the crops, the influence of 
railroad corporations, the blighting 
force of the mailed hand upon the 
country-folk were vividly depicted 
and the first act inthe mighty 
drama of grain growing, grain buy- 
ing and grain selling, of importa- 
tion and exportation, of agricultural 
industry, speculation and consumption 
was enacted. 

“The Pit” is the second act in the 
thrilling story. It is the picture of the 
speculator, of the Board of Trade and 


never in fiction have we been brought 
so forcibly face to face with the mad- 
ness of the Stock Exchange as in this 


novel. Chicago is the scene of the 
action, the chief characters are men of 
business enterprise and wealth, the 
hero is a multi-millionaire who corners 
the wheat only to find himself later 
cornered by the wheat, after a signal 
triumph and a magnificent fight. The 
Chicagoan Board of Trade, with the 
wheat pit in particular, is placed before 
us, and the contrast between the drama 
of romance as enacted upon the stage 
and the immense and more important 
drama that day by day involves men 
and money with the terrible reality of 
its implacable grasp, is irresistibly 
forced upon us. In the heroine most of 
all is the contrast set forth; it is in her 
peculiar double character, her fluctua- 
tions from ideality to reality, that we 
see the startling comparison in all its 
significance. Laura Dearborn is a cre- 
ation, she is something new in the wo- 
man of fiction, but she is the truest of 
the true to life. Mr. Norris could 
make characters; he could make them 
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live before us, he could give us a sub- 
tle intimacy with their innermost per- 
sonalities and give it without lengthy 
psychological analysis or tedious play 
with soul problems and tendencies. The 
effect for which Mr. Henry James is 
ever striving and barely succeeds in 
bringing to pass after a number of 
hours passed in wearisome reading is 
obtained by Mr. Norris in a page, and 
an interesting page at that, while the 
intense grip of situation, the thrilling 
power, of exciting scene make the work 
of the latter not only satisfying but ab- 
sorbing from beginning to end. And 
all this, too, without the sacrifice of ar- 
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tistic skill, without a lapse from good, 
refined, even elegant style. Mr. Nor- 
ris’s mode of expression is distinctively 
his own, but it measures up to a high 
standard in novelistic art. It has 
clarity, it has force, it has purity, it 
has dignity, it has easy flow that makes 
easy reading. It all causes one to won- 
der why a man of such unique endow- 
ments should have been cut off in his 
very prime, swept away, as it were, in 
the very moment of his triumph, in that 
moment when his full powers lay right 
at his command, and when he was so 
industriously striving to put them to 
best and safest use. 


CRs 
THE ISLE OF CONTENT 


These are veritable gems of a sort 
of prose-poetry. The thought is dis- 
tinctly poetic, the form has an ease of 
flow, an oft-recurring rhythm that 
rounds off all prosaic angles and makes 
verse without the metre. In one case 
metre has been employed, but while the 
poem is worthy and artistic, it has less 
of attraction than the short, imagina- 
tive sketches that abound in rainbow 
colors and temperamental sentiments. 
It is very rarely we find a physician 
possessing the poetic temperament, but 
Dr. Butler is an exception. No cold- 


ness, nothing but warmth and radiance 
emanate from his pen strokes. 

The first “waif of thought,” as the 
author calls the articles, is the “Isle of 
Content,” an allegorical gem with a 
lesson couched in limpid, exquisite 
prose, that bears a touch of Oriental 
softness and voluptuousness and shines 
with an Oriental splendor that en- 
thralls. 

This kind of writing is not ordinary. 
To the reader who revels in rich 
thought and glowing figure, it will 
prove more than commonly acceptable. 


CRrws 


UNDER THE ROSE 


Mr. Isham’s first novel, “The Stroll- 
ers,” proved a disappointment in more 
ways than one, but such is not the 
promise of his new tale, “Under the 
Rose.” Mr. Isham’s art has matured 
wonderfully within the year that has 
elapsed since his first attempt; he 
is far more capable of telling a ro- 
mance now and of telling it extremely 
well than he was at the outset of his 
career. 


The book in question is historical 
as regards its foundations. Its back- 
ground is historical and—colorful. But 
aside from this interest of fact there 
is introduced a romance, full of beauty, 
full of humanity, full of deepest attrac- 
tion. Into the midst of the gorgeous 
court of Francis of France, in the time 
of Charles V, Emperor of Germany, 
appears a little love tale that envelops 
itself in a plot of no mean conception 
and no little absorbing power. 





Under the Rose 


Perhaps it is the scent of mystery 
that pervades the entire volume which 
lends it all such a powerful sway over 
the attention of the reader. Mr. Isham 
keeps the secret at which he hints in 
the early portions very safely till the 
end while artfully arousing curiosity 
along the way and luring on in the 
hope of ultimate enlightenment. It is 
a very cleverly contrived plot and a 
very sane one, stable, too, with no 
incongruities to mar its aspects, full 
of movement, full of situations that 
have originality as well as strength 
and interest and dealing with char- 
acters that live and act and compel us 
to a sense of their reality. They have 
manhood and womanhood, they love, 
they hate, they kill. There is a vivid 
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picture of the French court of the time, 
that court graced by the learned and 
saintly Marguerite, by Catherine de 
Medici, by the Countess d’Etampes ; 
that court where every wife loved an- 
other than’ her husband, where hus- 
bands’ eyes sought orbs unto whose 
glance they had no right. There were 
merry jesters in those days, and many 
of them—'tis rarely we have a glimpse 
of jesters’ halls with all their playful 
occupation—as well as all those jeal- 
ousies and rivalries which savor of the 
intrigues of their masters. No one 
will take up “Under the Rose” and 
lay it down before completion; many 
may even return to it for a repeated 


reading. 


CRrxs 


THE LOST ART OF READING 


This is an instance of much smoke 
and little fire. Mr. Lee’s fundamental 
complaint, namely, that the world of 
to-day does not know what to read or 
how to read, is undoubtedly well 
founded, but his effusive protestations 
are hardly of a character to furnish the 
needed help in bettering the existing 
conditions. The present stress of 
hurry and worry, hustle and bustle, 
particularly in America, is indeed de- 
plorable, but not all the denunciations 
in the world, augmented by ohs and 
ahs and triple exclamation points 
will turn the tide of the present 
tendencies. Had Mr. Lee been cooler, 
had he been more argumentive, he 
might have proven more persuasive 
and more convincing also. But the 
opinion of the ego is the most sig- 
nificant fact of the work, while an un- 
biased consideration of the whys and 
wherefores has been totally neglected. 
No matter how much the few who ap- 
preciate literature may deplore the lack 
of appreciation that surrounds them, 
it must yet be conceded that these 


other existent interests have the right 
of recognition and call not for con- 
demnation alone, but for a fair share of 
commendation, as well, and the only 
move that can be made in an attempt 
to broaden out the ideas of the wealth 
hunter, which character seems to call 
forth the greatest amount of ire, is to 
infuse into him some new, broader 
ideas and some loftier ideals. The 
work is one for individuals in all their 
several places. Like religion, the re- 
form should begin at home and widen 
gradually. No work for the public as 
a whole will effect the desired change 
for the better. The fault of Mr. Lee 
is that he seems to look upon himself 
as the one chosen for the task, and his 
attitude is that of a man upon whose 
shoulders rests some unjust responsi- 
bility. 

The writing in the book hardly pos- 
sesses what one might call “style.” Its: 
form savors slightly of the newspaper. 
Mr. Lee might make a promising edi- 
torial writer. 
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NEW BOOKS 


By 


The half-truth was never more 
deadly than in pages like these. Mr. 
iia i Hall, a lawyer, the son of 
Life the Rev. John Hall, D. D., 
Bolton Hatt as for his unspoken pre- 

mise the assumption that all 
men are equally honest, desirous of 
working to the full limit of their 
strength, constant in their tasks, 
thrifty, careful of health and in all re- 
lations virtuous and unselfish. If 
therefore, in the organized labor and 
industry of the day there is anywhere 
hunger, nakedness, cold, lack of any 
good thing or less than others have, 
Mr. Hall has for this but one cause— 
some one has robbed another, and it is 
not the man himself who has let want 
come on him like a strong man be- 
cause earlier his own idleness or un- 
thrift has folded his hands and emptied 
them that hunger and nakedness might 
enter in. To preach this is to put a 
lie into many forms for the wide hurt 
of men and the undoing of women. 


mK 


When Humboldt said: “Beware of 
the man who has been there,” he had 
in mind a book like this on 

As It is in the ° ar 
Philippines the American administra- 
E. G. Bellairs tion of the Philippines. Its 
author was the chief corre- 
spondent of the Associated Press at 
Manila and those most professionally 
competent to pass on the news service 
given American newspapers from the 
Philippines will expect least from this 
volume. it is desultory, inadequate 
and destitute of general information, 
comparative knowledge or a grasp of 
the present colonial situation of the 
tropics or the archipelago itself. The 
pages are full of the sort of thing 


Talcott Williams, 


LL.D. 


which leads sensible educated men to 
sneer at “journalism.” Careful read- 
ing, ballasted by special knowledge of 
the Philippines, will enable a man to 
glean from it much personal observa- 
tion of value. Where Mr. Bellairs is 
simply the reporter, he is useful. Out- 
side of this, he is perpetually trying 
to be “snappy,” perhaps the most fre- 
quent temptation and the worst fault 
of the American newspaper man. 


Written by a clergyman, or as he 
would prefer to be called, a priest and 
The History broad churchman of the 
of Chris- . 
tianity Protestant Episcopal 
Witiame. Church, this short manual 
Gardner for study is intended to 
guide a Bible class in thirty-four les- 
sons through Christian church his- 
tory. The view is fair, tolerant and 
advanced. Schleiermacher has a page 
and a half, and this is the best possible 
gauge of the position of an author who 
speaks with benignant approval of 
Calvin and Loyola, each of whom 
would have objected to nothing in the 
book so much as its praise of himself, 
except its praise of the other. Interest 
is maintained in spite of great com- 
pression, the aspect of development is 
kept to the front throughout, teaching 
needs are well considered and the 
book, while not well suited for any 
but Episcopalian Sunday schools, is a 
good working model. It has in mind 
on every page what is constantly for- 
gotten, that one of the greater uses of 
the church, as an institution, is to keep 
alive the historic consciousness of 
higher humanity across a great deep 
which no other organization bridges 
with its life. 





With the New Books 


Words of duplex meaning are mis- 
leaders of men. “Money” is one of 
the worst. Aside from all 
other mystification, its use 
for the loan of credit by 
banks leads to a daily and 
constant misconception. The hard- 
headed Scotch professor of political 
economy at Edinburg who has written 
this little book on bank loans has not 
wholly escaped this dubiety. He gives 
his first chapter to the instrument of 
human exchange known as metallic 
money and its relation to bank credit. 
He is hazy as to the precise difference 
between the quantitative and qualita- 
tive use of a standard value; but he is 
clear as to the difference between legal 
tender currency and banker’s credits. 
The working of these he describes in 
three situations, international ex- 
change, banker’s loans and commercial 
crises. Each is described simply, 
clearly and in terms precisely suited to 
the audience of bank clerks and ac- 
countants to whom these lectures were 
addressed. They are instructive be- 
cause descriptive. 


Banker’s 
Money 


Joseph S. 
Nicholson 


* 


Mr. A. J. Dawson has at his finger 
ends the European view of the Ori- 
ental, a myth which ob- 
scures rather than reveals. 
A.J.Dawson It began with Kinglabe’s 


Hidden 
Manna 


It has been re- 
It has 


“Fothen.” 
peated for three-score years. 
crowded aside the actual. To this 
mythus Dr. Dawson adds minute 
knowledge of life in Morocco, its 
fashion, habit, custom and _ speech. 
This somewhat overloads the book as 
a work of fiction; but it adds to its 
worth as a book of travel and fiction 
laid in far-lands appeals to the curi- 
osity of the untraveled and the remin- 
iscence of the traveled. Mr. Daw- 
son’s tale rests on the familiar fact 
that the Sheriff (or Shareef, as he 
translates the term) of Wazan, a 
Moslem pontiff in North Africa, whose 
position is not easily explained to the 
West, married an Englishwoman who 
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tried after his death to make her son 
Sheriff and failed. It is a very neat 
bit of ethics in fiction as to whether 
so real a transcript of life is permis- 
sible. Mr. Dawson has greatly altered 
the sequence of events, introduced a 
Moorish half-breed, “Joseph Khas- 
san,” who figures in one of his earlier 
stories. The local act fact and color is 
most accurate. But Orientals are af- 
ter all but men and women, and not 
glamorous beings living in an unreal 
world. 


Sir Rennell has had all English life 
yields. At 44 he has a knighthood, an 
important diplomatic post, 
the acquaintance and _ inti- 
Rennell Roda Macy Of both the able and 

the exalted, a row of books 
to his credit, the favor of men, the ad- 
miration of women and the rising arc 
of a successful life. There was a red 
drop or two of arterial blood in his 
early verse; but he writes poems now 
like those of Samuel Rogers, not quite 
as good as Southey’s best, better than 
his worst. Correct, regular and full 
of the properest emotion, they do not 
move. 


Myrtle and 
Oak 


Mr. Crosby Butler’s popular ac- 
count of Athens is followed by this 
pore painstaking and vivid re- 
Athens view of the three Athens to 
E.A.Gardner Which the monuments of 

the city must be referred,— 
the city before the Persian wars, after 
them in its period of greatest expansion 
and under the Roman Empire. With 
Paul, Mr. Gardner leaves the city. He 
comes to the work, a Cambridge man. 
after eighteen years of archaeological 
work. He dug at Naukratis in 1884, 
he was Director of the British School | 
at Athens, 1887-95 and he is Professor 
of Archaeology at University College, 
London. His view is the field arch- 
aeologist’s, and he must not be con- 
founded with the closet archaeologist, 
Professor Perey Gardner, of Oxford. 
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In “Ancient Athens” there is little his- 
tory and less art. Instead, a slow, 
careful recapitulation of a great site, 
sharing with Rome and Jerusalem a 
triple distinction. For the conscientious 
visitor the book will be invaluable. The 
general reader needs a robust appetite 
for exact facts to carry him through 
it. The view is conservative, eschew- 
ing the extreme changes as to the 
Pnyx and other sites urged by Dorp- 
feld and other Germans. There is 
much in German doing the same work. 
Strangely enough, no one book in Eng- 
lish, much as has been written about 
Athens. 
ok * * 
Mr. Keeler has built poems around 
the refrains of Pacific seamen’s chan- 
The result is not 
er’s Songs or happy. This weaving of 
the Sea ° . 
ae tame and wild rhythm, lit- 
Chas. Keeler crary and unliterary verse 
takes the most dexterous skill. Mr. 
Keeler has it not. folk 


The Wander- ties. 


Australian 
poems fill a third of the book and these 
have the interest of incident, which 
alone makes no poem. Not subject, 
but treatment decides the place and 
fate of all done or not done in letters. 


Dr. Funk is more successful in his 
spiritual evolution than in his scientific 
citations. The latter are for 
the most part twenty to 
thirty years old. The trend 
and drift of modern science 
carries evolution farther than the editor 
of the “Homiletic Review” would wish, 
expecting to find that there is no break 
between matter and consciousness ; but 
thirty years hence this position will be 
accepted (there is no reason why it 
should not be) by the Dr. Funk of that 
day as the Dr. Funk of to-day accepts 
Darwin, whom the Dr. Funks of yes- 
terday were fighting. The value of 
this little book, however, lies not in 
its science, which is borrowed, but 
in its religion, which is personal ex- 
perience and individual experiment. 
The coherence and continuity of evo- 
lution in the Christian religion is the 


The Next Step 
in Evolution 


Isaac K. Funk 


Book News 


discovery of the day and its ener- 
gizing principle, guiding its moral 
growth. In convincing terms, full of 
the age-spirit, borrowing now from 
Emerson and now from John, Dr. 
Funk has written a tractate of the 
new doctrinal dispensation which ac- 
cepts the law of growth as the law of 
spiritual life. Composed first as a pre- 
face to the new edition of Croly’s “Sa- 
lathiel,’—“Tarry Thou Till I Come,” 
it deserved this separate issue. 


Dr. Gould has written one of the 
most useful books on popular thera- 
peuties seen in long. With 
a wealth of evidence, whose 
full worth will only be plain 
to one knowing this field, he 
reduces the malaise of De Quincey, 
Carlyle, Darwin, Huxley and Brown- 
ing to eye-strain. There will be those 
fools who will remember that Dr, 
Gould is an ophthalmatologist and 
think this is but the specialist’s bias. 
They are wrong. He is right. The 
book not only adds a very useful chap- 
ter to literary history,—by selecting 
“Cases” known to all, Dr. Gould has 
made his demonstration both visible 
and veritable. It ought to open men’s 
minds to the large share of half-health 
and whole misery due to eye-strain. 


Biographic 
Clinics 


G. M. Gould 


It is the fair, high fortune of Robert 


Louis Stevenson to be loved. No man 
Memories of in modern letters so grips 
~— the heart of men and wom- 
tospel Strong en. He lived the vivid 
L. Osbourne moment while life was, no- 
where more than in Vailima to which 
he had turned as an air-castle dream 
in his Adirondack illness. The record 
of his days, acts and words by his step- 
daughter and step-son, near enough to 
his own years for camaraderie are 
slight but illuminating. They light the 
man, if not always his mind. They 
explain as cross-lights bring out mod- 
elling. Stevenson, like Samuel John- 
son, is to have the lot of living as 
much out of his books as in them. 
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It was a distinct, a severe loss to 
American literature when the hand of 
death laid Frank Norris low. To the 
world it meant the passing away of a 
genius and genius is indeed rare. It 
meant the going forth of a man who 
stood for high ideals in novelistic art, 
of a man who has the literary power as 
well as the unrelenting resolve to live 
up to literary ideals that to-day are not 
lived up to, are only in a few cases pos- 
sessed. 

The career of Mr. Frank Norris is 
not a distinctively peculiar one save 
in the steady progress toward the at- 
tainment of fame. Until six years ago 
his life was merely ordinary. At four- 
teen he went to California from Chi- 
cago and after passing three years 
there he went to Paris and studied art. 
Then returning to California he spent 
four years in the university. While 
there he wrote a play and this seems 
to have been his first literary attempt 
of any note. But in his character were 
developing those high aims and that 
grasp of greater events and larger 
sight for affairs. The powers that were 
to make for might later on, were in 
their more infantile stages, but they 
were growing. In 1895 he took a year 
at Harvard and it was there that he 
planned “McTeague.” Going back to 
California, he began as assistant editor 


of the San Francisco Wave, but the 
journalistic work did not bring the sat- 
isfaction for which he craved. Being 
inspired by a desire to see some fight- 
ing, he went as correspondent to South 
Africa, but his pro-British sympathies 
caused him to be warned out of the 
country. Not before he had contracted 
a fever, however, the effects of which 
were apparent in his last illness. It was 
while still with the ave that he wrote 
“McTeague” and later on “Moran of 
the Lady Letty.” “Blix” and “A Man’s 
Woman” came later. The inspiration 
to write an epic of the wheat was next 
in order, and it is in the first two vol- 
umes of this trilogy that Mr. Norris 
shows his most significant powers. 
The third of the series, “The Wolf,” 
was begun before he died, but ere its 
publication another hand will have to 
complete it. What he would have 
done had he lived would probably 
have been mighty, for “The Pit” 
shows a strength more forcible and 
more enduring than “The Octopus” 
and the vast sweep of imagination, the 
universatility of sympathy, the sincer- 
ity of the man are such that belong 
only to great men and strong and the 
one who possesses them with the lit- 
erarv gift additional must needs make 
a deep impression. 


SS\__44” 
IN the WORLD of LETTERS 


A good story is now going the rounds 
in regard to Sir Gilbert Parker, 
whose recent book, “Donovan Pasha,” 
has already reached a sale of 40,000 
copies. It is said that a well-known 


Englishman, when asked what he 
thought of Sir Gilbert’s great success, 
replied that his advance was simply 
wonderful. “Do you know,” said he, 
“that I sometimes wake up in the night, 
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as a person will do without knowing 
the cause, and raising myself on my 
elbow to listen, it seems that I hear Sir 
Gilbert climbing, climbing, climbing.” 


Frank C. Huebner’s Indian story, 
“Charles Killbuck,” which was noticed 
in a recent number of Book News, 
seems to have struck a_ responsive 
chord in the people who are the subject 
of the story. One Indian chief has pur- 
chased 300 copies, the most of which 
he proposes to distribute among his 
people, and the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs has stated his intention to 
include that book in the list to be pur- 
chased for Indian schools and libraries 
under governmental control. 


* 


Elinor Glyn, who wrote “The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine,” says that the 
descriptions she gives in that book, as 
well as in “The Visits of Elizabeth,” of 
society in England and France, are nei- 
ther over nor under drawn, but are 
written direct from life. The fact that 
some critics question the truth of her 
pictures of a certain stratum of society 
only amuses Mrs. Glyn, who, having 
had an extensive and varied social ex- 
perience, feels that she is in a position 
to know whereof she writes. Mrs. 
Glyn expects next summer to visit 
America, where she has not been since 
early childhood. She has numbers of 
American friends to whom she is par- 
ticularly attached. She is not a reader 
of novels, and her favorite study is 
philosophy and much literature of the 
18th century, which she finds “exquis- 
itely witty.” 

3K * * 

Stirred by Gabriele D’Annunzio’s 
example, Mark Twain announces that 
he is giving his skull to Cornell Uni- 
versity, where it can be studied for the 
enlightenment of future generations. 
“IT am getting pretty old,” said Mr. 
Clemens, speaking on the subject, “and 
shall probably not need the skull after 
next Christmas, I dunno. But if I 
should I will pay rent.” He modestly 
declined to state what rental he thought 
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a skull like his ought to bring in the 
open literary market. 


* * * 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s latest novel, 
“The Daughter of Lady Rose,” is to be 
published in a French translation in 
Paris with the title “La Fille de Lady 
Rose.” It will appear first as a serial 
in The Revue des Deux Mondes. 

XK x * 

Mrs. Wharton’s novel “The Valley 
of Decision” has recently received the 
honor rarely bestowed in similar cir- 
cumstances of being chosen for publi- 
cation in the principal review of the 
country with which it is concerned and 
whose society at a critical historical . 
period it portrays. The novel will ap- 
pear as a serial in La Nuova Antologia, 
of Rome, the leading magazine pub- 
lished in the Italian language and occu- 
pying the same relative position in 
Italy that La Revue des Deux Mondes 
does in France. 

Nothing could be more interesting 
for those who are familiar with the 
book, and can do so, than to follow 
Mrs. Wharton’s narrative translated 
with the tongue of the land and people 
she has exhibited so powerfully and so 
sympathetically to English readers. 

* ok * 

Miss Marie Van Vorst, author of 
“Philip Longstreth,” has returned to 
New York from Paris, and is about to 
begin work on a new novel. Miss Van 
Vorst cannot write in the whirl of Paris 
or New York, and always works in the 
country or in some remote village or 
chateau where she can be entirely un- 
disturbed. She will write the new story 
in a small town in the interior of New 
York. The novel will deal with white 
working people in the South, whom she 
has studied for some time. Miss Van 
Vorst, who does nothing by halves, 
spent some time in a cotton factory in 
South Carolina, and was much im- 
pressed by what she saw and learned 
there. She has the courage of her con- 
victions, as was evident in “Philip 
Longstreth,” which was largely a story 
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of Northern factory workers, and will 
doubtless paint the conditions as they 
are. 

Miss Louise Forsslund has been 
much interested in getting the opinions 
of the native Long Islanders as to the 
merit of her book, “The Ship of 
Dreams,” because some of them appear 
in her pages, and from others she has 
gleaned much valuable information. 
She was rather surprised at the point 
of view of one old bachelor bayman. 
“Yes,” he said, ‘it’s a nice book, it’s a 
first-rate book, but—”’ 

“But what?” asked the author. 

“They didn’t git married,” said the 
bayman. 

“But,” Miss Forsslund gently ex- 
plained, “you know they w/l be mar- 
ried—you are made quite sure of 
that.” 

“Um-m, it might be their intentions 
to git married,” said the bayman, 
doubtfully, “but they didn’t, Outside o’ 
that, it’s a first-rate book.” 


co K 


We hear that Thomas Hardy’s 
waistcoats are furnishing material for 
paragraphists in England. Many nov- 
elists of the past have worn conspicu- 
ous waistcoats, Disraeli, Dickens and 


Bulwer-Lytton among them. Mr. 
Hardy’s garments do not attract atten- 
tion by reason of their gorgeousness ; 
they are notable for their number. 
One chronicler says: 


Is it not a little impolite to disclose the 
fact that the author of “Tess” wears two 
Waistcoats “even on the hottest summer 
day”? Mr. Hardy is reputed to have worn 
as many as four at once in cold weather, 
and possibly that may have been his aver- 
age during last summer. It is a quaint 
eccentricity and recalls the favorite circus 
act of our childhood’s days, when a rider 
would divest himself of numerous waist- 
coats while riding round the ring. But Mr. 
Hardy is not alone in this habit, for I have 
heard it whispered that a young author, 
who may be described as one of the bright- 
est of the younger generation of novelists 
of the Hardy school has the same weakness 
for a superabundance of waistcoats. Has 
the master’this subtle influence on the dis- 
ciple? Talking of authors and their clothes 
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reminds me of an amusing story about Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne, who affected many 
eccentricities of dress in the early days of 
his rather short-lived vogue in London. A 
well-known novelist, himself the least pre- 
tentious of men, tells the story. “I was out 
riding one day and when spinning along a 
country road I saw a charming lady ap- 
proaching me on a bicycle. She was dressed 
in a suit of velvet and wore knickers. She 
had beautiful curly hair, a wide-spreading 
collar, and on her feet were dainty shoes 
with glittering buckles. When she came up 
to me she was—Richard Le Gallienne.” 


aK 


The Philadelphia Press says: 

The necessity for correcting The 
Bookman does not often arise, but in 
the generally sound appreciation of 
Disraeli which George S. Hellman re- 
cently contributed to that magazine one 
sad blunder is to be noted. “There is 
not,” says Mr. Hellman, “any record of 
Disraeli’s ever having been intoxicated, 
in spite of his fondness for good wine.” 
But Disraeli himself wrote candidly to 
his father of how, in 1830, he “made a 
night of it,” during his visit to the pow- 
erful Albanian noble, Kallo Bey, at 
Arto. “We drank,” he says, “in a man- 
ner I never recollect. The wine was not 
bad, but if it had been poison we must 
drink; it was such a compliment, we 
quaffed it in rivers.” Then,to Disraeli’s 
horror, brandy was produced. “The 
room turned round. The Bey shouted 
English, Greek. He roared. I smacked 
him on the back. I remember no 
more.”’ When the future Prime Minis- 
ter woke in the middle of the night he 
stepped over his logs of companions 
and found ‘“Abraham’s bosom in a 
flagon of water.” He thought he must 
have drunk a gallon at a draught, slept 
again, and woke—without a headache. 

Kk aK 2K 

It is said that William Henry Fur- 
ness, 3d, who wrote “Home Life of the 
Borneo Head Hunters,” is now at Syd- 
ney. His plan is to land on the east 
coast of Borneo and cross the island. 
This is an achievement never before 
successfully attempted by a white man. 
It is a daring design, but the young 
ethnologist is full of confidence and 
enthusiasm. 
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AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY 


1. Francis J. Cutnp, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1825. 
Four Old Plays—Spenser—English and 


Scotch Ballads. 


2. Denia BAcon, Onto, I811. 

Philosophy of the Plays of Shakespeare 
Unfolded—Tales of the Puritans—The 
Bride of Fort Edward. 


3. KATHARINE TYNAN, DUBLIN, 1861. 
The Handsome Brandons—That 
Enemy—Shamrocks. 


Sweet 


4. Lavinia §S. Goopwin, VERMONT, 1833. 
The Little Helper — Quicksands — The 
Light of Home. 


5. Laonet S. Beate, Lonnon, 1828. 
The Microscope in Medicine—The Struc- 
ture of the Tissues—The Mystery of Life. 


6. THomas F. Bearp, Onto, 1842. 
Black Board in the Sunday School. 


7. CHARLES DicKENS, ENGLAND, 1812. 
Sketches by Boz—Oliver Twist—Barnaby 
Rudge. 


8. JoHN Ruskin, Lonpon, 18109. 
The Stones of Venice—Modern Painters 
—The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 


9g. ALFRED AINGER, Lonpon, 1837. 
Sermons Preached in the Temple Church 
—Memoirs of Charles Lamb. 


10. CHARLES LAMB, LONDON, 1775. 
John Woodvil—Tales From Shakespeare 
—The Last Essays of Elia. 


11. WiLLIAM FA.Lconer, EDINBURGH, 1732. 
Shipwreck—Demagogue—Universal Ma- 
rine Dictionary. 


12. CHARLES R. DARWIN, SHREWSBURY, 1809. 
The Origin of Species by Means of Nat- 

ural Selection—The Expression of Emotions 

in Man and Animals. 

13. FreperIcK A. Oper, MASSACHUSETTS, 


1849. 
Travels in Mexico—Josephine, Empress 


of the French—A Brief History of Spain. 


14. CARLA WENCKELBACH, GERMANY, 1853. 
Deutsche Grammatik — Deutsche Litera- 
turgeschichte—German Composition. 
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15. Rurus W. GriswoLp, VERMONT, 1815. 
Poets and Poetry of America—Prose 
Writers of America—The Republican Court. 


16. Henry ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS, 1838. 
Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law—Historical 
Essays—History of United States. 


17. ArBrEcHt F,. Weper, Prussia, 1825. 
Indische Studien—White Yajurveda. 
18. Horace FE. HAypEN, MARYLAND, 1837. 
Virginia Genealogies—Massacre of Wy- 
oming. 
19. WinntAM W. Srory, MASSACHUSETTS, 
ISIQ. 
Roba di Romo; or, 
About Rome. 


Walks and Talks 


20. WintiAM A. Butier, New York, 1825 
Nothing to Wear—Martin Van Buren— 
Mrs. Limber’s Raffle. 


21. JoHN H. NEwMAN, Lonpon, 18or. 
The Arians of the Fourth Century- 
Traits for the Times—Loss and Gain. 


22. ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, DANZIG, 1788. 
The World as Will and Idea—Seeing and 
Colors. 


23. Joun H. Vincent, ALABAMA, 1832. 
The Church at Home—Our Own Church 
—The Modern Sunday School. 


24. W. CLARK Russet, New York, 1844. 
The Wreck of the Grosvenor—The Ship, 
Her Story—An Ocean Tragedy. 


25. ParKE Gopwin, New Jersey, 1816. 
Pacific and Constructive Democracy—Out 
of the Past—Dictionary of Biography. 


26. JosePpH Le Conte, Grorcia, 1823. 
Religion and Science—Elements of Geol- 
ogy—Evolution. 


27. MAaRAH E. Ryan, PENNSYLVANIA, 1850. 
The Bond-Woman—In Love’s Domain— 
A Flower of France. 


28. BertHo.p AUERBACH, GERMANY, 1812. 
Barfussele—Edelweiss—Auf der Hohe. 
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WORDS of WISDOM 
from PAST MASTERS 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATION AND APPRECIATION 


GREEK. (Continued. ) 


Sophocles. Born B. C. 495. Died B. C. 406. 

Sophocles, the celebrated tragic poet, was a native of the attic village of 
Colonus ; he was born five years before the battle of Marathon, and was about 
thirty years younger than A®schylus, and fifteen years younger than Euripides. 
His father’s name was Sophilus or Sophillus ; but what was his condition in life 
is a matter of which we have no certain knowledge. At all events the young 
Sophocles received an education not inferior to that of the sons of the most 
distinguished citizens of Athens. His first appearance as a dramatist took place 
in 468 B. C., when he gained the first prize in competition with the veteran 
AEschylus ; and from that time Sophocles held the supremacy of the Athenian 
stage. The last years of his life were troubled by family dissensions. One of 
his sons summoned him before the magistrate on the charge that his mind was 
affected by old age. As his only reply Sophocles answered, “If I am Sophocles, 
I am not beside myself; if I am beside myself, I am not Sophocles.” He then 
read a passage from the magnificent parados to his unpublished play, “C£dipus 
at Colonus,” and when he had finished the judges dismissed the case and re- 
buked the ungrateful prosecutor. The poet was allowed to conclude his days 
in peace. He died at the age of ninety. 




















































Appreciations of Sophocles. 






Sophocles is sometimes—not seldomi—sublime; and perhaps his sublimity 
is the noblest of sublimities, for it seems to be but Beauty changing its char- 
acter as it ascends the sky—even as one might think a dove high up in the sun- 
shine, and soaring so loftily that eye can no more discern her silver plumage 
an Eagle; nor in such heavenward flight would the Bird of Venus be not as sub- 
lime as the Bird of Jove. 














—John Wilson in Essays: Greek Drama. 











Sophocles attempted neither Cyclopean nor Praxitelean work. He attained 
to the perfection of Pheidias. Thus we miss in his tragedies the colossal scale 
-and terrible effects of A£schylean art. His plays are not so striking at first 
sight because it was his aim to put all the parts of his composition in their proper 
places and to produce a harmony which should not agitate nor startle, but which 
with due meditation, should be found complete * * * So perfect is the 
beauty of Sophocles that as in the case of Raphael or Mozart, it seems to con- 
ceal the strength and fire which animate his work. 

—J. Addington Symonds in Studies of the Greek Poets. 
















Sophocles shows at times one high power which but few of the world’s 
poets share with him. He feels, as Wordsworth does, the majesty of order and 
well-being ; sees the greatness of God as it were, in the untroubled things of life. 
—Gilbert Murray in History of Ancient Greek Literature. 
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SELECTIONS 
Strive thou to win, but win with help of God. —Ayjax. 
Much wisdom often goes with fewest words. —Fragments. 


For this I see, that we, all we that live. 
Are but vain shadows, unsnbstantial dreams. —Ajax. 


But great and dread the might of destiny, 

Nor tempest-storm, nor war, 

Nor tower, nor dark-hulled ships 

That sweep the sea, escape. — Antigone. 


No joy is like the sweet delight 
Which comes beyond, above, against our hopes. — Antigone. 


For he who thinks that he alone is wise, 
His mind and speech above what others boast, 
Such men when searched are mostly empty found. Antigone. 


A man that knows, 
Receiving good, to render good again, 
Would be a friend worth more than land or good 


Not age, but deeds. 
Thou shouldst regard. — Antigone. 


For gains ill-gotten by a godless fraud, 
Can never prosper. —(Edipus Colonus. 


Counsel of evil travelleth all too quick. —Fragments. 
*Tis better not to be than vilely live. —Fragments. 
In a just cause the weak o’erpowers the strong. —(Edipus Colonus. 


Herodotus. Born 484 B.C. Died B. C. 408. 

Herodotus, the father of history, was a native of Halicarnassus, a town of 
Caria, in Asia Minor. Of his private life very little information has come 
down to us. He was the son of Lyxes and Dryo, being descended from a fam- 
ily not less distinguished for its wealth and political influence than for its love 
of literature. His uncle, Panyasis, was highly esteemed as an epic poet. The 
tyranny of Lygdamis drove him from his native town and though he assisted 
in delivering his country, the disputes of the citizens after their liberation, were 
so little to his taste that he withdrew again and settled at Thurii, in the south of 
Italy, where he spent the rest of his life and according to Pliny wrote his work. 
According to Lucian, Herodotus read his work to the assembled Greeks at 
Olympia, B. C. 456, with the great applause of the audience, in consequence of 
which the nine books have been honored with the names of the nine Muses. 
He also states that Thucydides, then about fifteen or sixteen years of age, was 
present at this recitation and was moved to tears. To this work we are in- 
debted for our knowledge of the origin and progress of the Persian mon- 
archy ; of that of the Medes and the Assyrians. 


Appreciation of Herodotus. 


As a general father of prose composition, Herodotus is nearly related to all 
literature whatsoever, modern not less than ancient; and as the father of what 
may be called ethnographical geography as a man who speculated most ably on 
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all the humanities of science—that is, on all the scientific questions which nat- 
urally interest our human sensibilities in this great temple which we look up to, 
the pavilion of the sky, the sun, the moon, the atmosphere with its climates and 
its winds; or in this home which we inherit, the earth, with its hills and rivers 
—Herodotus ought least of all to be classed among historians: that is but a sec- 
ondary title for him ; he deserves to be rated as the leader amongst philosophical 
polyhistors, which is the nearest designation to that of encyclopedist current in 


the Greek literature. 


Herodotus is all sweetness. 


—De Quincey in Leaders in Literature. 


—Dr. Vicesimus Knox in Essays: Cursory Thoughts on Biography. 


SELECTIONS 


Circumstances rule men and not men circumstances. 
A friend is of all possessions the most valuable. 


Great achievements are attended by correspondingly great dangers. 


Men's ears 


are less trustworthy than their eyes 


—History. 
—History. 
—History. 


—RHistory. 


READING SHAKESPEARE 


The number of those who really 
read all of the plays and poems writ- 
ten by Shakespeare, or colorably at- 
tributed to him in whole or in part, 
is probably not great, says the NV. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. No one not 
a professional student of the poet or of 
the sort of literature in which his work 
stands alone need to be ashamed of 
laxity in this regard, for there is much 
in what is generally taken as Shake- 
speare that is a weariness to the mind, 
and the chaff which one must lightly 
brush aside to get at the precious grain 
is sometimes sadly dirty. And yet the 
grain is really so precious that it is a 
pity to lose any considerable part of it, 
and the general reader is justified in 
resorting to what may be looked upon 
as a device to sustain his interest 
should it flag. Such a device there 
is, legitimate in itself, and if pursued 


with a modicum of good will one that 
will wield substantial results. It is 
reading the works of Shakespeare in 
the order of their writing as near as 
that can be determined. 

Of course that order is by no means 
exactly ascertained, and there are li- 
braries of polemic discussion upon it. 
But for the purpose we have sug- 
gested it is not necessary that the 
reader should have an exact chron- 
ology. Indeed, so far as concerns the 
spurring of thé interest, it may be ac- 
complished by a chronology seriously 
incorrect. But one is not .exposed to 
that. For practical ends the English- 
speaking reader may trust to the dates 
calculated by Sidney Lee in his admir- 
able work, and to the reasoning from 
internal and other evidence which he 
provides. Taking the works in this or- 
der, it will prove a delightful stimulus 
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to the sense of intimacy with the great 
poet to associate his work with the 
passing year from about the age of 
twenty-seven to about the age of forty- 
seven, and to imagine that we are trac- 
ing the unfolding of his marvelous 
mind, the advancing and varying expe- 
rience of his rich nature. To pass with 
him step by step along the splendid 
journey from the “Comedy of Errors,” 
the subtlest and most brilliant of 
farces, to the witching comedy of “The 
Tempest,” from the fanciful sweet 
tragedy of “Romeo and Juliet,” to the 
tradegy of the primal passions in 
“Lear” and “Macbeth,” is a pretty 
good way to achieve something like 
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personal companionship with the poet 
and to conceive for him the love that: 

Alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

The progress is made more feasible 
by the several editions of Shakespeare 
in the pocket volumes, of which the 
Temple Sheakespeare is the best, with 
its intelligent notes and glossary and 
the excellent Cambridge text. With 
these little booklets successively in 
one’s pocket, in the chronological or- 
der we have suggested, one can in a 
few months, or even weeks, form in 
his own mind such a life of the poet as 
none could write, a vital and enduring 
conception of him as wrought in the 
fabric of his work. 


SL 


a 


The great series on the Government 
of the United States begins in the Feb- 
ruary Scribner's with James Ford 
Rhodes’s article on “The Presidential 
Office.” Mr. Rhodes’s historical studies 
and his wide acquaintance with public 
men and the special facilities which he 
has had to study the Executive Office 
make this paper one of great interest. 
Henry van Dyke has a contribution in 
verse addressed to James Whitcomb 
Riley; James B. Connolly, the writer 
of sea stories, contributes a vivid ac- 
count of the way in which Gloucester 
fishermen make harbor in a storm, and 
Mme. Waddington’s last interview 
with Queen Victoria is described by 
her in this number. The meeting took 
place on the Isle of Wight in August, 
1900, within a few months of the death 
of the Queen. 


—. 


The Century for February contains 
pictures of Auroras after drawings 
in color made in the Arctic regions by 
Frank Wilbert Stokes. “Down the 
Nile in an Adirondack Canoe” is the 
record of a perilous trip from Khar- 
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tum through the Cataracts, by W. G. 
Irving; there are new chapters of 
“Lovey Mary,” and another “Pa Glad- 
den” story; while “The Yellow Van,” 
by Richard Whiteing, reaches its 
fourth instal!ment. 


Thomas A. Janvier has an interest- 
ing paper of historic interest on “The 
Dutch Founding of New York” in 
Harper's for February. Mary Piex- 
otto writes of a summer ramble in and 
about Venice; Professor T. H. Morgan 
discusses some new ideas in relation to 
Darwin’s theory; and Edward Lester 
Arnold writes of the discoveries along 
the wall built centuries ago in England 
by the Emperor Hadrian. There are 
eight short stories by authors well 
known in the literary world. 
for 


The 


February 


Cosmopolitan 
opens with an illustrated article on 
“Damascus,” by Dulany Hunter. W. 
W. Price writes in an interesting man- 
ner of “President McKinley’s Tours ;” 
Elbert Hubbard contributes a paper on 
“Leo Tolstoy;” “Barbaric Jewels as 
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Worn by Modern Women” are de- 
scribed by Emma B. Kaufman, and the 
short stories are written by James Ed- 
mund Dunning, Octave Thanet and 
Louise J. Strong. Richard Le Gal- 
lienne in “Old Love Stories Retold” 
tells the story of Ferdinand Lassalle 
and Helen von Donniges. 


The complete novel in Lippincott’s 
is by Alice Duer Miller, entitled “A 
Man of His Word.” It is the story of 
a New York society man. Buelah 
Marie Dix is dramatic and stirring in 
“The Scythe in the Oak Tree;” W. A. 
Fraser tells a thrilling sea tale in ‘“The 
Capture of Canton,” and Ella M. Ty- 
bout in “Brother Johnsing’s ’Speri- 
ence” is, as usual, funny. Four papers 
which entertain are “An Unwritten 
Chapter of Les Miseralies,” by Paul 
Cheney, Hugo’s brother-in-law; “A 
Western African Trading Station,” 
by J. W. Davies; “Wave-Motors,” by 
J. E. Bennett, and a charming chap- 
ter of sentiment by Dr. C. C. Abbott, 
called “Chronicling Small Beer.” 


Will H. Low’s article on “A Century 
of Painting in America,” which opens 
the February McClure’s, contains notes 
biographical and descriptive, and will 
be of interest to art lovers. “The Sur- 
gery of Light,” by Jacob A. Riis, is 
the story of Dr. Niels Finsen, of Co- 
penhagen, and his discovery of the 
healing rays; “The Last Work of 
Arctic Work” is described by Robert 
E. Peary, and the fiction is repre- 
sented by Edith Wyatt, Mary C. Hunt- 
ington and Arthur Stanwood Pier. 


“The Courts of the Rajahs,” by Ed- 
mund Russell, is the opening article in 
Everybody's. There are the conclud- 
ing chapters of Justin Miles Forman’s 
absorbing serial; Miss Jane Addams is 
the subject of an interesting paper by 
Charlotte Teller, and “Courage or 
What?” by O. K. Davis, relates some 
incidents of service in the Philippines 
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and China. The usual short stories 
anc poems close the number. 


The February Aflantic opens with 
an article by George W. Alger upon 
“Sensational Journalism and the Law.” 
President A. T. Hadley contributes 
the first of two papers upon “Academic 
Freedom in Theory and Practice,” and 
there is an account of some Episodes 
of Boston Commerce, the first of sev- 
eral papers by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
Among the stories are “Thorkild Vi- 
borg,” a character tale, by Elia W. 
Peattie ; “Absalom’s Wreath,” by Eliz- 
abeth Taylor, and “In the Absence of 
Monsieur,” by Guy Wetmore Carryl. 


Leslie’s Monthly for February con- 
tains an article on “The Last of the 
Crusaders,” by John Ridington. S. R. 
Crockett contributes a love story of 
a Spanish maid and an Englishman; 
Henry K. Webster writes of “How 
Jerry McLean Delivered the Goods ;” 
Marion Hill’s new story of the Pat- 
terson Twins treats of the theories of 
parents and the practices of children 
and the cook, and Anne Katherine 
Green’s serial is concluded in a highly 
satisfactory manner. 


Outing for February tells all about 
President Roosevelt’s Bear Hunt in 
Mississippi. Charles G. D. Roberts 
contributes a wolf story; there 1s a 
picturesquely human story of the New 
York Horse Show; Frederick Rem- 
ington is shown to us on his unique 
personal side; a famous dog breeder 
tells us all about “Beagles;” there is 
a paper on hockey, and another by E. 
W. Kemble, depicting the humorous 
side of skating. 


“Lincoln’s Neglected Birthplace,” 
by Clifton Johnson, is the opening 
paper in the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. “The Birthplace of the American 
Flag” is described by Arthur Brans- 
combe; “How Railroads Fight Snow” 
is the subject of Anne O’Hagen’s ar- 
ticle, and “The Calling of the Dead” 
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is by Winthrop Packard. The Nature 
Study Club, conducted by Ernest Har- 
old Baynes, deals with “Hawks—the 
Most Ferocious Bird in America,” and 
the usual departments are up-to-date 
in every detail. 


The Ladies’ World contains as its 
opening attraction the first installment 
of a serial story by Judith Spencer, en- 
titled “The Loadstone Power.” “A 
Useless Person,” by Elizabeth Rob- 
bins, is a pleasant character sketch; 
there is,a domestic story, “Obeying 
Orders,” by Mary Morrison, and “A 
Buried Valentine,” by Elizabeth R. 
MacDonald, is a love story with a mis- 
understanding solved on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. The various departments 
contain many seasonable articles of 
value to the home-maker. 


Joel Chandler Harris has written for 
the February Housekeeper a love story 
entitled, ‘“‘Miss Puss’ Parasol,’ and 
John Philip Sousa appears in a new 
role as an author with his story, “The 
Romance of Angelo Diotto;” an illus- 
trated article portrays the surround- 
ings among which the Mexican woman 
does her daily work, while all the reg- 
ular departments are up to their usual 
high standard. 


In the February Pearson's is begun a 
new serial by Gelett Burgess and Will 
Irwin—‘The Picaroons; or, A San 
Francisco Night’s Entertainment.” 
Seumas MacManus contributes a 
clever humorous sketch of Irish local 
politics, explaining how Brian Mul- 
venny was made an M. P.; “Farm- 
ing by Steam,” by D. A. Willey, 
is an account of the substitution of 
steam power in the place of hand 
labor on the great Western farms 
of the United States; “Plaster Heads 
That Speak” tells of an invention for 
reproducing by mechanical means the 
sounds of the human voice, by Dr. 
Marage, of Paris; and a story of the 
great marble quarries at Carrara, Italy, 
the finest in the world, both as regards 
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quality and quantity of production, is 
given by E. St. John Hart in his story, 
“A Marble World.” 


Among the table of contents in The 
Chautauquan are articles on “Munici- 
pal Art,” by Lucy Fitch; “Paintings 
of the Barbizon School Owned in the 
United States,” by N. Hudson Moor; 
“What to Look for Out of Doors,” by 
Alice G. McCloskey, and “The Im- 
perial Alexander Lyceum,” by Vladi- 
mir Yourieff. 


The leading short story in Ainsilee’s 
is by Josephine Dixon, © entitled 
“Money and Matrimony.” Other 
clever tales are contributed by Eliza- 
beth Duer, Helen C. Candee, Caroline 
Duer, Robert E. MacClarney, Morgan 
Robertson and others. The French 
story, “La Chanson Des Lilas,” is 
written by Adolphe Ribaux. 


Among the authors represented in 
The Argosy are Seward W. Hopkins, 
Frank Neilson, T. Albert Mace, Mat- 
thew White, Jr., William H. Osborne 
and others. 


The February Smart Set opens with 
“The Wooing of Marcus,” by G. B. 
Burgin,’ a novelette which sparkles 
with epigrammatic humor, and yet 
there are frequent touches of tender- 
ness. ‘The Readjustment,” by John- 
son Morton, reveals the emotional 
phases of a woman at her life’s crisis; 
“Heart of Gold,’ by James Branch 
Cabell, is a sentimental romance, told 
with consummate art; “The Courting 
of Drusilla West,” by Emma Wolf, 
relates a unique love affair, and “La 
Donna della Finestra,” by Justus Miles 
Forman, portrays a struggle between 
sense and sentiment. Victor du Bled 
the French writer, who is an authority 
on social matters, contributes an essay 
on “Le Salon; Qu’est-il? Que Doit-il 
Etre?” which should gladden the soul 
of any woman with social aspirations. 
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Hunt for the good in mankind and you will find abundance to cheer your 
heart. Hunt for the evil and you will find enough to chill the marrow in your 
bones.—/sn’t It So? 


Imagination and personality are the spirit and the dust out of which all 
great nations and all great religions are made.—The Lost Art of Reading. 


The usefulness of books lies not only in themselves, but in the mind of the 
reader.—The Choice of Books. 


To love is to wait patiently, to sacrifice willingly, to endure uncomplain- 
ingly, to die nobly for the loved one.—J/sn’t It So? 


There are voices within distinct and clear to those who have ears to hear, 
clearer than silver bells ringing up in air at midnight—The Next Step in 
Evolution. ‘ 


It is the man who cuts acquaintance with himself, who dares to be lonely 
with himself, who dares the supreme daring in this world.—The Lost Art of 
Reading. 


The end and aim of all reading should be the proper development of a true 
and highly personal character, and the utilizing of one’s own acquirements in 
the work of making other men nobler and better than they are now.—The 
Choice of Books. 


Literary people are never literal people—J/sn’t It so? 
Truth is self-demonstrable up to its level —The Next Step in Evolution. 


The practical value of a book is the inherent energy and quietness of the 
ideals in it—the immemorial way ideals have—of working themselves out in a 
man, of doing the work of a man, and of doing their own work at the same time. 


—The Lost Art of Reading. 


The best of life is given to building a beautiful fabric of spider’s webs, col- 
ored with the passing tints of the rainbow—because there is an everlasting charm 
in that which fades before the eye, and can be demolished by a touch.—Her Lord 
and Master. 
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BEST SELLING 


S a result of the holiday sea- 
son, the list of best sellers 
shows something of a va- 
riety both in fiction and 
miscellany. From “The 
Shadow of the Czar” to 

- the “Blue Flower” ranges 
the first, with “Mrs. Wiggs,” “The 
Virginian,” “The Two Vanrevels,”’ 
etc., in between; while in the last the 
collection includes Fiske’s “Essays,” 
“Memories of a Hundred Years,” 
“Boston Days” and “Incentives for 
Life.” Inasmuch as the dull season 
is now on, and nothing new is being 
published, the public is contenting it- 
self with things old. Fortunately the 
range of choice is wide and contains 
much that is worth reading. 


*\At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister 

“Captain Macklin,” by Richard Harding 
Davis. 

“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 

“Cecelia,” by F. Marion Crawford. 

“Wanted: A Chaperon,” by Paul Leices- 
ter Ford. 

“The Maid at Robert W. 
Chambers. 

“The Mississippi Bubble.” by 
Hough. 

“The Intrusions of Peggy,” by Anthony 
Hope. 

“The Master of 
Lynde. 

“Hearts Courageous,” by Hallie Erminie 
Rives. 

“The Making of an American,” by Jacob 
Riis. 


Arms,” by 


Emerson 


Appleby,” by Francis 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 
FICTION: 


“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“Cecelia,” by F. Marion Crawford. 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 

“The Blue Flower,” by Henry Van Dyke. 
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BOOKS 


“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” by F, 
Hopkinson Smith. 
“The Two Vanrevels,” by Booth Tarking- 


ton 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Letters from a Seli-Made Merchant to 
His Son,” by George H. Lorimer 

“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 

“Memories of a Hundred Years,’ by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 

“Incentives For Life,” by James M. Lud- 
low. 

“The Battle With the Slum,” 
Riis. 

“The School of the Woods,” 


J. Long. 


by Jacob 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass.: 


FICTION: 


“The Shadows of the Czar,” by John Car- 
ling. z 

“The Blue Flower,” by Henry Van Dyke. 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 

“The Two Vanrevels,.” by Booth 
ington. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Reflections of Ambrosine,” by EI- 
inor Glyn. 


Tark- 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“Essays: Historical and 
John Fiske. 

“Memories of a Hundred Years,” by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 

“The Struggle for a Continent,” by Fran- 
cis Parkman. 

“The School of the Woods,” by William 
J. Long. 

“Roger Wolcott,” by William Lawrence. 

“Boston Days,” by Lilian Whiting. 


Lit erary,” by 


At De Wolfe. Fiske 
pany’s, Boston, Mass.: 


Com- 


and 


FICTION: 


“The Blue Flower,” by Henry Van Dyke. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister 

“Glengarry School Days,”” by Ralph Con- 
nor 





Best Selling Books 


“Cecelia,” by F. Marion Crawford. 
“The Two Vanrevels,? by Booth 
ington. 


Tark- 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“Letters From a Self-Made Merchant’ to 
His Son,” by George H. Lorimer. 
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“Recollections of a Hundred Years,” by 
Edward Everett Hale. 

“The Simple Life.” by Charles Wagner. 

“The School of the Woods,” by William 
J. Long. 

“The Battle With the Slum,” by Jacob 
Riis. 

“New England and Her Neighbors,” by 
Clifton Johnson. 
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Mary Had a Little Lamb 


Editor Book News: 

Mistakes regarding this little poem 
have several times been corrected by as 
competent an authority as the late Ho- 
ratio Hale, of Clinton, Ontario, Can- 
ada, whom Max Muller called the Nes- 
tor of American philology. 

Miss Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, 
author of several books on Colonial 
days, has also narrated how the poem 
came to be written. Nevertheless, mis- 
statements continue to crop up and are 
now beginning to have names, dates, 
and places attached which are annoy- 
ing to people to whom literary verity 
is dear. 

The poem was written by Mrs. 
Sarah Josepha Hale (editor for many 
years of Godey’s Ladys Book and 
author of “Woman’s Record, or Dis- 
tinguished Women’’) at the request of 
Lowell Mason, of Boston, where Mrs. 
Hale was living in 1830. Dr. Mason 
was very desirous of introducing music 
into the public schools of Boston and 
complained to Mrs. Hale of the scar- 
city of poems suitable to be set to 
music, begging her to compose some 
for that purpose. 

Among those she wrote in answer 
to this request were “If ever I see on 
‘bush or tree young birds in their pretty 
nest,’ “Mary had a little lamb,” and 
several other well-known at that time. 

They were published in Boston in 


1830 in a small pamphlet with stiff 
vellowish covers and were largely used 
in the public schools. A copy of this 
pamphlet is in possession of her fam- 
ily. 

Mrs. Hale always stated that there 
never was a real, Mary or a real lamb, 
the incident being entirely imaginary 
and written to inculcate kindness to 
animals. 

Mrs. Hale numbered among her 
friends most of the literary people of 
the early part of the century, and her 
family have preserved letters to her 
from Oliver Wendell Holmes, Emer- 
son, Lowell, Poe and Dickens. She 
was invited by Louis A. Godey to leave 
Boston and make her home in Phila- 
delphia in order to take charge of 
The Lady's Book, at that time the only 
magazine in the field, The Century, 
Scribner's and Harper's not being in 
existence. 

The Lady's Book, under Mrs. Hale’s 
editorial management, attained a wide- 
spread circulation and brought her 
many friends, among the warmest of 
whom was Mr. George W. Childs. 

It is easy in these days to verify a 
literary statement, but the error spoken 
of has crept into some book of 1efer- 
ence and those who took their informa- 
tion from it have not inquired further. 

H. 

Philadelphia, January 12, 1903. 
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Mary HartTweE._lL CATHERWOOD died 
at Chicago December 26th. Her death 
was due to cancer. She had been in 
failing health for a year, and had failed 
At the time 
of her death Mrs. Catherwood was the 
most noted woman author in the West. 


rapidly since October. 


She was born in Licking county, Ohio, 
December 16, 1847, graduated from 
the female college at Granville, Ohio, 
in 1868, and a few years later married 
James S. Catherwood, with a 


daughter, survives her. 


who, 

Among her 
early writings was a line of juvenile 
fiction, her first books being “Old Car- 
avan Days,” “Secrets at Rose Ladies,” 
“Dogberry Bunch” and “Rocky Fork.” 


Her latest book was ‘‘Lazarre.” 
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Dr. BusHRop W. JAMES, a widely 
known homeeopathic physician and 
oculist, died at Philadelphia January 


5th. 

Dr. James, who’ was born in this 
city 1836, was son of Dr. David 
James, a noted physician of the old 
school, who gave it up for homceopa- 
thy after a practice of fourteen years. 
After gaining a degree at the Central 
High School, he entered the Homee- 
opathic Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, and was graduated as a physi- 
cian in 1857. 

Dr. James was a man of wide cul- 
ture and was the author of several 
books, including “Alaskana; or, Leg- 
ends of Alaska,” “Alaska: Its Neg- 
lected Past and Brilliant Future,” and 
a novel, “The Political Freshman,” tlie 
latter being published only last year 
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ASKED AND 
AAD hls Bo 


Who is the 


author 


of “The Sleeping 


Sentinel at Valley Forge,” and where may 


copies be procured?.—R. V. 


Where can a copy of James Whitcomb 
Riley’s “The Soldier” be seen or procured ? 
This poem was written for the dedication of 
the Soldiers’ Monument at Indianapolis.-- 
KR... 3. 
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Bolingbroke and His Time. The sequel. 
By Walter Sichel. This study of “Boling- 
broke and His Time” takes up the second 
period of his life, the first having been pre- 
sented in a volume issued in 1901. Having 
been forced to leave England, Bolingbroke 
sought Paris, and began his intrigues for 
the restoration of the pretender. Mr. Sichel 
follows Bolingbroke through the long period 
of intrigue, which ended in his return to 
England in 1743 and his death in 1751. 
There is a closing essay on the effect of his 
philosophy and its influence on Voltaire, 
Gibbon and Beaconsfield. One hundred and 
ten pages of selections from his letters from 
1715 to 1751, and a most copious index 
close a volume of value and importance in 
a study of the first half of the eighteenth 
century in English history. With frontis- 
piece. 585 pp. 8vo. 


“Brother Ben.” By George W. King, 
Ph. D., author of “The Moral Universe,” 
etc. The author Rev. George H. King, of 
the Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Worcester, Mass., describes the life of Ben- 
jamin Franklin Blodgett, a cracker seller in 
Worcester—a man of a deep religious life, 
who gave himself, his efforts and his soul to 
the aid and salvation of those around him 
in a simple and constant consecration re- 
corded in this volume, Illustrated. 87 pp. 


I2mo. 








Chinese Heroes. By Isaac T. Headland, 
author of “Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” 
etc. The experiences of the martyrs of the 
Chinese Church during the Boxer uprising 
are told in this volume incident by incident 
by survivors, making an appalling record of 
suffering and an inspiring narrative of 
faith, heroism and resolution. The martyr- 
dom was sometimes won fighting, as in 
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NEW BOOKS ONEW EDITION 











the case of those who reached the Lega- 
tions and defended its walls, but in most 
cases the unresisting Christian fell a victim 
to the mob. With illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 248 pp. I2mo. 


Collection of the Writings of John James 
Ingalls, A. Mrs. John J. Ingalls, widow of 
the Kansas Senator, has brought to most 
interesting fruition her cherished desire to 
reveal to the world what may be called the 
home side of her distinguished husband, 
in this book. The work contains zn intro- 
duction by George R. Peck, an appropriate 
memoir of the great Senator, and many of 
his letters and fragmentary sketches. With 
frontispiece. 534 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Erromanga. The martyr isle. By the 
Rev. H. A. Robertson. Edited by John 
Fraser, B. A. Erromanga is one of the 
larger islands of the New Hebrides. It has 
been the scene of remarkable missionary ef- 
fort and the martyrdom of several who 
sought to teach the gospel, beginning with 
Williams and Harris more than sixty vears 
ago and succeeded by the Gordons. In 
1873, the author of this sketch, H. A. 
Robertson, a member of the Presbytery of 
Halifax in Nova Scotia, was set apart for 
this work, and the volume describes his re- 
markable success in evangelizing the island. 
Much ethnographical material, an account 
of the fauna and flora of the region and de- 
tails as to the island are included in this 
volume, which is primarily a history of mis- 
sionary operations. With frontispiece. 467 
pp. I2mo. 


John Mackenzie, South African Mis- 
sionary and Statesman. By W. Douglas 
Mackenzie, M. A. With frontispiece. 551 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 424. 


Life and Correspondence of Henry In- 
gersoll Bowditch. By his son, Vincent Y. 
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Bowditch. Dr. Bowditch was one of Bos- 
ton’s most eminent and honored physicians, 
and was the long recognized authority on 
consumption and pulmonary diseases. The 
army ambulance system adopted in the civil 
war of 1861-65, and the establishment of a 
State Board of Health for Massachusetts 
were due to his initiative and unceasing ef- 
fort. As an ardent anti-slavery man in the 
days when to be so brought unpopularity 
and peril, Dr. Bowditch took an active part 
in all the exciting fugitive slave cases which 
agitated Boston in the forties and fifties of 
the last century, and the record of these, 
and with his friendship of Garrison, Phil- 
lips, Sumner, and other leaders, furnishes 
an interesting side-light on that eventful 
period in the history of the city and of the 
nation. The volumes are embellished with 
photogravure portraits and other illustra- 
tions. Two volumes. 8vo. 


Madame De Pompadour. By H. Noel 
Williams. With sixteen photogravures. 
431 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, ,age 424. 


Moliere. By Leon H. Vincent. We find 
here an interesting and concise exposition 
of the life of Moliere. It is not so im- 
portant in its value save that its brevity 
may recommend it to many who would 
shrink from a perusal of a larger, more pre- 
tentious work on the great French dramatist 
concerning them all ought to know. 233 
pp. 18mo. 


Rochester and Other Literary Rakes of 
the Court of Charles II, With Some Ac- 
count of Their Surroundings. By the au- 
thor of “The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” 
etc. Lord Rochester is made in this volume 
of cursory essays the center of a series of 
studies on the life, manners and works of 
Rochester, Chesterfield, Evremonde, Gram- 
mont, Buckingham, Miss Temple, Miss 
Price, Thomas Killigrew and others. The 
life which is described is tolerably well 
known, and its sources are already familiar. 
The author has brought no special original 
study to the work, and seems to enjoy his 
subject. With portraits. 328 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 


Uncrowned Queen, An. The story of 
Frances E. Willard. By Bernie Babcock, 
author of “Justice to the Woman,” etc. A 
studied eulogy rather than biography of 
Miss Willard’s life from childhood to its 
close. Her career up to and entering school 


is told in great detail, her work as a teacher, 
and her travels fill nearly half the book, 
and her specific work as a reformer is con- 
densed into about one-fifth of the volume. 
The work is intended for the young, and 
the style is light and full of the abundant 
moral. 270 pp. I2mo. 


Women Composers. A biographical 
handbook of woman’s work in music. Com- 
piled by Otto Ebel, author of “Herman’s 
Handbook of Music,” etc. This “Biograph- 
ical Handbook of Women” gives alphabeti- 
cally the names of women in all countries 
who have composed either songs or music, 
each name being followed by a brief state- 
ment of compositions which in more im- 
portant cases covers a page or two, but is 
generally limited to three or four lines. 151 
pp. 18mo. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Bairn Books, The. The Book of the 
Zoo. By Walter Copeland. The Book of 
Shops. By Clara Bridgman. In these tiny 
books some interesting children visit the 
zoo and a number of various shops. Their 
behavior, their impressions, their dialogue 
are set forth, and there are many colored 
pictures by Charles Robinson to illustrate 
the text. 2 vols. 120 pp. 32mo. 


Breakneck Farm; or, The Merriman 
Twins. By Evelyn Raymond.: A family 
of a widow and two children are left sud- 
denly without means and the house in which 
they have lived catches fire, whereupon the 
boy saves the children in the house, and a 
cousin offers them a new home under con- 
ditions not altogether agreeable. The de- 
velopment of their lives goes on through 
various homely incidents, ending with a 
fortunate will. The book is as nearly as 
possible what is known as a girls’ and boys’ 
juvenile. Illustrated. 279 pp. 1I2mo. 


Bob, the Photographer; or, A Hero in 
Spite of Himself. By Arthur M. Winfield, 
author of “The Rover Boys on the Great 
Lakes.” etc. An up-to-date story of a poor 
boy who falls in with a “camera fiend,” de- 
velops a liking for photography, and be- 
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comes photographer for a railroad. Illus- 


trated. 325 pp. I2mo. 


Doughnuts and Diplomas. By Gabrielle 
E. Jackson, author of “Caps and Capers,” 
etc. We first meet the heroine in a little 
village nestling at the foot of the Adiron- 
dack hills. It is “baking-day,” and Frances 
Fern is kneading bread. We note, however, 
that her eyes, as often as her occupation 
permits; are upon the pages of a Latin 
grammar propped against the wall before 
her, and this double occupation argues her 
to be a young woman with a definite plan in 
view and sufficient strength of purpose to 
overcome all obstacles in the way of its 
accomplishment. As the story progresses, 
the plan unfolds, and at last we come to 
know that the making of “Doughnuts” in 
New York has been a means to the acquisi- 
tion of a “Diploma” in Michigan. With 
illustrations by C. M. Relyea. 352 pp. 
I2mo. 


Eric; or, Little by Little. A tale of 
Roslyn School. By Fredric W. Farrar, 
D. D., author of “The Life of Christ,” etc. 
A wholesome tale of a schoolboy’s strug- 
gles, interesting and ofttimes pathetic. The 
moral tone is lofty and the whole book one 
that might be safely entrusted to any boy 
or girl. With illustrations by George A. 
Traver. 366 pp. 1I2mo. 


Hasting the Pirate. By Paul Creswick, 
author of “In Af®lfred’s Days,” etc. Mr. 
Creswick’s stories are always absorbing to 
the growing boy and girl, and the form in 
which they usually appear makes them 
especially suitable for gifts. The present is 
a thrilling tale of adventure, one to delight 
a young boy’s heart and set his pulses 
throbbing. Illustrated by T. H. Robinson. 
303 pp. I2mo. 


Haunted Mine, The. By Harry Castle- 
mon, author of “The Gunboat Series,” etc. 
A boy buys at a sale of unclaimed packages 
a neat parcel which gives an account of a 
Western gold mine. The story develops a 
search for the mine, its working, an attack 
by robbers, and the usual adventures of a 
boy’s juvenile in the West. Illustrated. 433 
pp. I2mo. 


Her Life on a Ranch. 


A story laid in Cali- 
“Street & 


Jessica Trent: 
By Evelyn Raymond. 
fornia life which appeared in 
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Smith’s Weekly,” and has the usual inci- 
dents arising frem a combination of ranch 
and mining life. Illustrated. 234 pp. 12mo. 


Jim and Joe. Two brave boys. By Ed- 
ward Ellis, author of “Boy Pioneer Series,” 
etc. This circus story begins with the ad- 
ventures of a boy who shoots a lion who 
has escaped at the critical moment in a 
circus. The boy is carried through various 
adventures, including the discovery of a 
plot to plunder a bank, a rescue in a sailing 
trip, and a long, series of improbable ad- 
ventures. The book is throughout full of 
the unwholesome suggestion that a boy’s 
life is best only when it is full of daring 
and highly unconventional situations. Il- 
lustrated. 450 pp. I2mo. 


Little Girl in Old Detroit, A. By 
Amanda M. Douglass. Miss Douglass has 
in this story selected Detroit at the time the 
English troops withdrew and the place was 
occupied by Continental soldiers under 
General Anthony Wayne. The heroine, 
after various experiences of lovers, is ab- 
ducted, rescued and at last reaches the con- 
ventional end aporopriate to her charms. 
The story is thickly sprinkled with conver- 
sation and minute personal incidents. and 
troubles the reader with little of the historic 
environment of the period. 362 pp. I2mo. 


Little Miss,Oddity. By Amy E. Blanch- 
ard, author of “A Dear, Little Girl,” etc. A 
new juvenile by Miss Blanchard. It is 
prettily told, and full of pleasant little epi- 
sodes and bright, healthful conversation. 
With illustrations by Ida Waugh. 225 pp. 
I2mo. 


Lost in the Land of Ice. By Captain 
Ralph Bonehill, author of “Boys of the 
Fort,” etc. A stirring tale of adventures at 
and around the South Pole. Illustrated. 
241 pp. iI2mo. 


Maid of Mettle, A. By “Alien” (Mrs. 
L. “Alien” Baker), author of “Another 
Woman’s Territory,” etc. The heroine of 
this is a fascinating girl whose career we 
follow with deepest interest from childhood 
up to womanhood. Dija is frank and lov- 
able; her story and her friends are whole- 
some and full of healthful enjoyment. The 
book is not “goody-goody,” but its moral 
standard is high. Illustrated. 398 pp. 12mo. 
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Miss Lochinvar. By Marion Ames 
Taggart. Girls will especially enjoy this 
story of a young Western girl, suddenly 
called upon to face new surroundings and 
new social conditions in the home of 
wealthy New York relatives. Janet Howe 
is a winsome young creature, who has been 
brought up in a country home, where she 
has been taught to love nature, to be sin- 
cere, sunny tempered, and to have no false 
estimates of life or persons. The trans- 
planting to a household in which the stand- 
ards are less exalted and there is more or 
less artificiality, brings in its train some 
sadness and chagrin, but the girl’s sweet- 
ness and sincerity are triumphant in the 
end, and, like the hero of Scott’s poem, the 
little maid “from out of the West” is no 
less victorious. She wins the hearts of all 
her relatives. Illustrated by W. L. Jacobs 
and Bayard F. Jones. 261 pp. 12mo.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Mystery of the Pinewood, The, and Hol- 
low Tree House. By L. Molesworth. Rose- 
bud Series. Illustrated by A. A. Dixon. 32 


pp. 32mo. 


Princess Who Gave Away All, The, and 
The Naughty One of the Family. By L. T. 
Meade. Rosebud Series. Illustrated by 
Kate Street. 31 pp. 32mo. 


Revolt of the Toys, The, and What 
Comes of Quarrelling. By E. Nesbit. 
Rosebud Series. Illustrated by Ambrose 
Dudley. 32 pp. 32mo. 


Two Rough Stones and A Bad Day’s 
Fishing. By G. Manville Fenn. These 
are dainty children’s books exquisitely made 
and containing charming short stories. 
They would make a pretty present. Rose- 
bud Series. Illustrated by E. Stewart. 31 
Ppp. 32mo. 


Rollicking Rhymes of Old and New 
Times. By N. W. Bingham. Rhymes 
based upon the alphabet containing a cer- 
tain share of social satire. Illustrated by 
J. A. Jameson. 12mo. 


Sherburne Quest, A. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. The Sherburne novels are always 
well adapted to the reading necessities of 
boys and girls. They have a certain adult 
preface on the authorship and sources of 


News 


element that flatters the juvenile reader and 
makes them acceptable to many “grown- 
ups.” The present story is full of delight- 
ful episode as well as pleasant information; 
it is well worth the perusal. 369 pp. 12mo. 


C H E M a 


Introduction to Chemistry, An. By D. 
S. Macnair, Ph. D. This elementary chem- 
istry is prepared by an English professor in 
the Glasgow and East London Technical 
Schools which do a work midway between 
our high schools and scientific colleges. Its 
author says of its purpose: “This book is 
intended to provide a laboratory course for 
beginners in chemistry—more particularly 
for pupils in secondary schools. It is de- 
sirable, though not absolutely necessary, 
that pupils using it should have previously 
gone through a course of practical work in 
measurements of area, volume, mass, den- 
sity, etc., and should have at least a quali- 
tative knowledge of the behavior of gases, 
and changes of pressure and temperature. 
The treatment adopted differs from that of 
the elementary text-books of the science. 
The aim of the author has been to lead the 
student by means of a connected series of 
simple experiments, each of which is sug- 
gested by what has gone before, and forms 
a link in a chain of reasoning, and a knowl- 
edge of some of the most important prin- 
ciples of the science, and an understanding 
of some of the commonest of the phenom- 
ena which surround him in every-day life, 
and to an appreciation of the aims and 
methods of scientific research 187 pp. 
16mo. 


D R A M A 


Faire Maide of Bristow, The. A com- 
edy enacted from the quarto of 1605, with 
introduction and notes. By Arthur Hobson 
Quinn. This volume is divided between a 
preface on the authorship and sources of 
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the play and its text, with notes. The 
author, an instructor in the University of 
Pennsylvania, says in his preface: “The 
editing of this play was undertaken at the 
suggestion of Professor Josef Schick, of the 
University of Munich, and the translation 
into German by Ludwig Tieck had appeared 
in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch, and it seemed 
only fair that the English original should 
also be published. Circumstances forbade 
the completion of the work at that time, 
and it was resumed after my return to this 
country, under: the direction of Professor 
Schelling. in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quired work in the Graduate School of the 
University_of Pennsylvania.” Publications 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Vol. 
viii. No. 1. 89 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Jonathan. By Thomas Ewing, Jr. Mr. 
Thomas Ewing chooses a subject dear to 
every reader—the love of David and Jon- 
athan; and he employs for its presentation 
the blank verse rendered classic for the 
drama by Shakespeare and almost impera- 
tive for sacred narrative by Milton. Mr. 
Ewing finds full warrant for retelling the 
familiar story in two statements, which he 
has printed upon the title page. The first 
is from Plato: “An imitation of the very 
best and noblest life is the very truth of 
tragedy”; and the second is Byron’s supple- 
ment to the same: “And if it be according 
to the old text, still better.” The tragic sit- 
uation of Jonathan, his heart torn between 
loyalty to his father and love for his com- 
rade, is developed artistically unto its cul- 
mination in the central act of the drama, 
where he exclaims with a pathos that comes 
home to every bosom where self-sacrificing 
affection has dwelt: 


“Of what avail 
Are love ‘and faith and service? God hath 
forged 
Out of my buckler bolts that pierce my 
heart.” 


Resignation follow. this natural outburst 
of bitterness. Thence to the closing scene, 
the beautiful lament of David over Saul and 
Jonathan, slain at Jabesh-Gilead, the drama 
presents, with fine sympathy, the simole but 
elevated picture of a noble soul going calm- 
ly forward to meet a chosen fate. 139 pp. 
With notes. 12mo. 


Plays. By Bert Finck, author of 
“Webs.” Two plays written to be read, 
not acted, containing long introspective 
speeches. 40 pp. I2mo. 


EDUCA TIO RAL 


Advanced Algebra for Colleges and 
Schools. By William J. Milne, Ph. D. 
This book contains enough matter to cover 
either the entrance requirements of any 
scientific and technical school or the 
optional examination in Advanced Algebra 
now offered by many colleges and universi- 
ties to candidates for matriculation. The 
treatment is sufficiently full and rigorous 
for both these purposes, and will give an 
adequate basis for specializing in the sci- 
ence. 608 pp. 1I2mo. 


Essentials in Ancient History. From 
the earliest records to Charlemagne. By 
Arthur Mayer Wolfson in consultation with 
Albert Bushnell Hart. This book deals 
only with influential men and important 
places, so that the pupil will gain a clear 
idea of the characters and careers of the 
great men of antiquity, and the location and 
importance of all the centers of ancient 
civilization. At the end of each chapter are 
lists of topics for further study and re- 
search, bibliographies of parallel reading, 
and references to both ancient and modern 
authorities. lIlustrated. 510 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Horace. The Odes, Epodes and Car- 
men Saeculare. Edited with introduction 
and commentary. By Clifford Herschel 
Moore. An introduction treats of the poet’s 
life and writings, of the metres employed, 
and the special points of syntax. The com- 
mentary gives such assistance in the inter- 
pretation as will help students to an appre- 
ciation of Horace’s art and charm. The 
notes include quotations both from the 
poet’s Greek models and from other works 
of his own. Maps of Central Italy and of 
the region near the Villa Horati afford the 
necessary geographical information. 464 pp. 
I2mo, 


Interpretive Reading. By Cora Mars- 
land. This manual for vocal culture and 
speaking devotes one-half of its space to 
extracts, and the other half to exercises in 
breathing, vocalization, to vocal culture, 
gesture, closing with an outline of course 
of study. 245 pp. I2mo. 


School Composition. By William H. 
Maxwell, M. A., and Emma L. Johnston, 
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A. B. The topics for composition suggested 
in this book are those which will appeal to 
children,—their occupations and games, the 
world as seen through childish eyes. The 
pupil is shown how to present these sub- 
jects clearly and interestingly by his analy- 
sis and imitation of models chosen with 
care from the leading authors. Maxwell's 
English Series. 224 pp. 12mo. 


Stories of Humble Friends. By Kath- 
arine Pyle. The stories in this book, which 
is intended for the third reader grade, are 
about animals and birds familiar to chil- 
dren. They are simple in their style, at- 
tractive in their subject-matter, and well 
suited to arouse the pupil’s interest and to 
cultivate a feeling of sympathy for our 
“humble friends.” Eclectic School Read- 
ings. With pictures by the author. 197 pp. 
12mo. 


Stories of Old France. By Leila Web- 
ster Pitman, author of “Another Girl’s Ex- 
perience,” etc. This book presents stories 
of the most salient characters and events of 
Old France, and gives frequent glimpses of 
all classes of people, and shows French life 
in its every form. The author has made 
skillful use of illustrations chosen from the 
masterpieces of French art, and of photo- 
graphic views of many of the scenes of the 
stories. Eclectic School Reading. 310 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


E S Ss A ¥ _S 


Choice of Books, The. By Charles F. 
Richardson. A reissue of a series of re- 
lated essays on books and reading by the 
Professor of Literature in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, written nearly twenty years ago. Its 
advice still remains wise, useful and well- 
considered, though its references to works 
have had their perspective somewhat 
changed by the passage of two decades. 208 
pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


Historical Essays and Reviews. By 
Mandell Creighton, D, D. Edited by Louise 
Creighton. These essays by Dr. Mandell 
Creighton, the late Bishop of London, were 
collected by his daughter, Miss Louise 


Creighton. Nearly all of them appeared in 
the Historical Review, MacMillan’s and 
other magazines. They open with a study 
of Dante, two papers on Aeneas Sylvius, 
Vittorino, Gismondo Malatesta, and Olym- 
pia Fulvia Morata, all of whom appeared 
in MacMillan’s; a careful study of Wiclif, 
sympathetic essays on the Harvard anni- 
versary and the coronation at Moscow, with 
some reviews which appeared in the His- 
torical Review. The book constitutes a 
useful collection of the lesser works of a 
man of ability. 356 pp. 12mo. 


Isle of Content, and Other Waifs of 
Thoughts, The. By George F.-Butler, M. 
D. Illustrated. 142 pp. 8vo. 

See review, page 438. 


Lost Art of Reading, The. By Gerald 
Stanley Lee. 439 pp. I2mé. 
See review, page 430. 


Studies in Irish History and Biography, 
Mainly of the Eighteenth Century. By 
G. Litton Falkener. These essays have al- 
ready appeared in the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Review, in Cornhill, and MacMillan’s, 
and in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.” Eight in r.umber, they constitute 
a tolerably continuous account of the men 
and events prior to the Irish union, and the 
volume includes an appendix of authorities 
on each essay, as well as a short index. 
The titles of the essays are: “The Grattan 
Parliament and Ulster,” “The Earl-Bishop 
of Derby,” “Lord Clare.” “Castlereagh and 
Ireland in 1798,” “Plunket and Roman 
Catholic Emancipation,” “Sir Boyle Roche,” 
“Thomas Steele,” “The French Invasion of 
Ireland in 1798.” 250 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


F O N 


Eshek, the Oppressor. By Gertrude 
Potter Daniels. Illustrations by G. C. Wid- 
ney. 378 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 433. 


Her Lord and Master. By Martha Mor- 
ton. Illustrated. 12mo. 
See review, page 435. 
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Left Side Man, The. By Margaret 
Blake Robertson, author of “Souls in 
Pawn,” etc. This proves quite an absorb- 
ing tale of Ireland and the struggle for 
freedom. The hero is a young Irish leader, 
and his struggles, to say nothing of his love 
story, form a tale of excitement and keen 
interest. 266 pp. I2mo. 


Master Adam, the Calabrian. By Alex- 
andre Dumas. ‘Translated by Harry A. 
Spurr. This translation of Dumas’ story of 
Italian life in the middle of the eighteenth 
century is prefaced bv a brief discussion by 
the translator, Henry A. Spurr, of the 
probability that Dumas wrote this work, 
which appeared in 1840, five years after its 
author had visited Naples. It was first is- 
sued in a complete chronological edition of 
his works published at Brussels. A speak- 
ing Madonna and the influence which the 
Roman Church has on Italian life furnish 
the groundwork and background of the 
books. 213 pp. I2mo. 


Pipe Dreams and Twilight Tales. By 
Burdsall Jackson. These short stories, none 
of which have apparently appeared in the 
magazines, are “Pipe Dreams,”-not in the 
sense usually employed, but with reference 
to tobacco smoking. They are divided into 
groups—“Told as the Shadows Lengthen.” 
“A Tale for Children and Bed-Time Fable,” 
“A Dialect Group,” “Pipe Dreams Set to 
Rhyme,” “Vignettes of Old Days.” These 
stories are brief, they are lightly told, deal- 
ing with the familiar sides of life, have a 
personal flavor but no special grace of style 
or execution. 257 pp. I2mo. 


Pit, The. By Frank Norris. With por- 
trait. I2mo., 
See review, page 437. 


Seedy Gentleman, The. By P. Robert- 
son. I2mo. 
See review, page 432. 


Son of Destiny, A. The story of An- 
drew Jackson. By Mary C. Francis. With 
frontispiece. 459 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 434. 


Under the Rose. By Frederic S. Isham. 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 
427 pd. I2mo. 

See review, page 438. 


Week in a French Country-House, A. 
By Adelaide Sartoris. With a preface by 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. New edition. II- 
lustrated by Lord Leighton. 222 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 433. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 


One Hundred Bright Ideas for Social 
Entertainment. By Mrs. H. B. Linscott. 
This begins with an Apple Social and ends 
with a Golden Wedding. In the pages be- 
tween are given directions for various kinds 
of parties, musical, medical, floral, cooking, 
Chinese, spinster, valentine, white ribbon, 
etc., all being intended to supply some 
reason for social contact among those who 
need these special means of adding interest 
to their meeting. Second edition. With 
frontispiece. 158 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


H Ss = O R Y 


America in Its Relation to the Great 
Epochs of History. By William Justin 
Mann. An attempt to show the relation 
between American history at the period of 
discovery, of collision with France, the or- 
ganization of the Federal Constitution and 
the formative period during the middle of 
the nineteenth century. A closing chapter 
of “corollations” endeavors to sum these 
relations. The book is cursory in its dis- 
cussion, using secondary sources of infor- 
mation, and general rather than specific in 
its conclusions. 315 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


Ancient Athens. By Ernest Arthur 
Gardner, author of “A Handbook of Greek 
Sculpture,” etc. This book deals mainly 
with the topography of the city and Acro- 
polis, the extant remains of-ancient build- 
ings. and the sculpture that decorated them. 
It includes the results of recent excavation 
and research; but controversial matters 
have. as far as possible, been relegated to 
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notes and appendices. A full description is 
given of the Parthenon, the Erechtheum, 
Theatre, and other buildings, and such 
questions as the water supply, the walls of 
town and harbours, the position of the 
Agora, and the route Pausanias, are duly 
considered. The general aim of the author 
is to stimulate and assist the historical 
imagination by bringing ancient Athens. in 
various periods of its growth, vividly be- 
fore the eyes of the ordinary well-informed 
reader, and to provide both those who have 
visited Greece and those who have not with 
views and plans, and illustrations to enable 
them to realize the present appearance of 
the town and its monuments. Illustrated. 
563 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


As It Is in the Philippines. By Edgar 
G. Bellairs. The author, Edgar G. Bellairs, 
was the correspondent of the Associated 
Press in the Philippines down to a year 
ago. The article is i rapid summary of the 
situation, using in many cases the discussion 
of the Manila Times, and strongly unfavor- 
able to the commission which has been con- 
ducting the civil government of the islands. 
Illustrated. 263 pp. 12mo. 


Civil War Times: 1861-1865. By Dan- 
iel Wait Howe, author of “The Puritan 
Republic.” The work of the Army of the 
Cumberland is made the center of this story 
of the war, in which the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga and the events ending with the cap- 
ture of Atlanta fill most of the narrative. 
390 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Diamond Mines of South Africa, The. 
By Gardner F. Williams, M. A. An ac- 
count of the diamond mines of South Af- 
rica, their working, workers and product, 
by a writer of the foremost authority. Its 
chapters comprise not only a technical mon- 
ograph of peculiar value to the mining engi- 
neers of all countries, but an eventful story 
of the diamond from the time of earliest tra- 
dition, the search for King Solomon’s mines 
and the fabulous realms of Darkest Africa, 
the adventurous pioneer advance and final 
discovery of the hoards of diamonds in 
craters more amazing than the caves of any 
Arabian Nights’ tale, the rush of fortune 
hunters from all parts of the world over 
the sea and across the deserts to the Dia- 
mond Fields, the rising of the Great White 
Camps of Kimberlev the reckless quarry- 
ing of vast chasms in the shifting ground, 
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the ruin of the early workings and the ad- 
vance of the grand systematic underground 
mining into the depths of the diamond- 
bearing craters. Illustrated. 67 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 


History of Christianity, The. By Will- 
iam Edward Gardner. Thirty-four lessons, 
the first about the origin of Christianity and 
the last about the works of Phillips Brooks 
in Massachusetts are intended to carry the 
Sunday School scholar of the higher classes 
in “The History of Christianity” from St. 
Paul to Bishop Brooks. A brief skeleton 
sketch precedes these lessons on which the 
topics of the lessons are based. This brief 
history of Christianity is divided into four 
parts, the first coming down to Leo I. the 
second to Huss, the third to the eighteenth 
century and the last to the religious re- 
vival of the eighteenth century and the de- 
velopment of religious thought in the nine- 
teenth. The style is simple, the position 
broad rather than evangelical, and the vol- 
ume, while too full for intelligent teaching 
alone, forms an admirable outline for use 
with books of reference. 209 pp. I2mo. 


History of the New York Stage, A. 
krom the first performance in 1732 to 1901. 
By T. Allston Brown. This “History of 
the New York Stage” is based on articles 
which appeared in the New York Clipper 
from 1732 to 1888. Its first volume comes 
down to 1869. His first publication on the 
subjct was early in 1857, when the bio- 
graphical portion of his history appeared in 
book form. The present volume takes up 
the history theatre by theatre, giving its 
history from the original records from 
newspapers in minute form. In 3 vols. 
Vol. 1. 523 pp. 8vo. 


Manual of Church History, A. By Al- 
bert Henry Newman, D. D., author of “A 
History of the Baptist Churches in the 
United States,” etc. The second volume of 
“The Manual of Church History” is now 
put forth as the completion of a task as- 
sumed about twenty-five years ago. * * * 
The unanimous and hearty commendation 
of the first volume by professors of church 
history and other scholars of the various 
evangelical denominations on both sides of 
the Atlantic has stimulated the author to 
endeavor to make the present volume even 
worthier of acceptance. * * * It will 
be noticed that no attempt is made to sketch 
the history of the Oriental churches during 
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the past four centuries. It was felt that 
any thing like an adequate treatment of the 
subject would require more space than 
could be spared in a volume already over- 
crowded with the history of Occidental 
Christianity during the time covered. From 
the Preface. In two volumes. Vol. II. 714 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Mont Pelee and the Tragedy of Mar- 
tinique. By Angelo Heilprin. [lustrated 
with photogranhs largely taken by the 
author. 335 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 420. 


Naval Efficiency. By Archibald S. 
Hurd, author of “The British Fleet,” etc. 
It is impossible. within the limits at our dis- 
posal, to do full justice to this interesting 
work, in itself a veritable mine of useful 
information as to the British fleet, for it 
runs over the whole gamut of naval thought 
from an empire’s necessities in men-of-war 
to the speed of battleships and the future of 
the submarine boat. It deals thoroughly, 
or reasonably so, with only one topic, and 
that is, oddly enough, not naval efficiency, 
but naval supremacy. It is written with in- 
tense earnestness, with which is mingled 
despair that others should be wilfully blind 
to the dangers so patent to the author. Its 
real purpose is to preach the true doctrine 
of Great Britain’s national defence—a pre- 
dominant navy—a doctrine which is the- 
oretically admitted on all sides, although 
the army stands higher in public and social 
estimation, and gets, generally, the lion’s 
share in the appropriations for military ob- 
jects. There is little that is novel in Mr. 
Hurd’s argument. but his presentation of 
the case is forceful, and so tactfully backed 
by figures as to command attention without 
wearying the reader. With map, diagrams, 
etc. 295 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—N. Y. Post. 


Royalty in All Ages. By T. F. Thisel- 
ton-Dyer, M. A. With six etched portraits 
from contemporary engravings. 432 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 422. 


Supplement to Burnet’s History of My 
Own Time. Edited by H. C. Foxcroft, 
author of “The Life of Sir George Savile.” 
545 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Three Years’ War. By Christiaan Ru- 
dolf De Wet. Frontispiece by John S. Sar- 
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gent. Four plans and a map. 
dexed. 8vo. 
pee review, page 419. 


428 pp. In- 


Twenty-six Historic Ships. By Frederic 
Stanhope Hill, author of “Twenty Years at 
Sea,” etc. With an introduction by Rear 
Admiral George Eugene Belknap. IlIlus- 
trated. 489 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
pee review, page 422. 


Where American Independence Began. 
By Daniel Munro Wilson. This book tells 
the story of Quincy, Mass., and its great 
families. It was in Quincy, the author 
shows, that American independence began, 
and it was the famous old stock of the 
Adamses, Quincys, Hoars, Hancocks, Hulls, 
and others of their sturdy sort, that made 
American independence a reality. The ac- 
count of these patriots and their works is 
told in a readable narrative, enlivened by 
much anecdote and episode, so that the 
book makes a pleasing addition to available 
knowledge of famous places and persons in 
American history. With illustrations. 280 
pp. I2mo. 
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Prose Works of William Makepeace 
Thackeray, The. The English Humorists. 
The Four Georges. Edited by Walter Jer- 
rold. Contains the lectures on English 
humorists and on the four Georges with 
prefatory biographical notes describing the 
circumstances under which these lectures 
were prepared and their effect on the public 
of their day. The volume is in a neat, 
agreeable form, in type of fair size. but 
suited to the small page and narrow margin. 
With illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 
423 pp. I2mo. 
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Shakespeare and His Forerunners. By 
Sidney Lanier. With 100 illustrations. 2 
vols. 324, 329 pp. 8vo. 

See review, page 428. 
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Student’s History of English Litera- 
ture, A. By William Edward Simonds. 
Illustrated. 460 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo 
See review, page 431. 
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Light Railway Construction. By Rich- 
ard Marion Parkinson. In 1896 the Eng- 
lish Parliament passed an Act intended to 
facilitate the construction of railroads on a 
two-foot or three-foot gauge. It was hoped 
in this way to reach many parts of England 
where a railroad of the usual gauge could 
not be supported. the estimated expense of 
such a railroad being placed at $11,400 per 
nile laid with 84-pound rails. This work 
is intended to furnish a manual for the con- 
struction of such lines. The preparation of 
plans for deposit work, plans and sections, 
fences and permanent way, tunnels, cul- 
verts, drainage, water supply, contracts and 
specifications are included. While refer- 
ences are made to American and Colonial 
practice, the book is intended for use in 
English lines, and the inclination through- 
out is towards 3-foot 6-inch gauge and a 
heavier rail than is usually employed in this 
country. With eighty-five diagrams. 244 
pp. 8vo. 
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First Aid to the Injured. By H. Drink- 
water, M. D. This short manual on first 
aid to the injured appeared originally as 
lectures, and is published now with illus- 
trations which pay special attention to the 
pressure needed in order to stop the flow 
of various arteries. The specific points 
which the author lays stress upon in his 
introduction are that the directions are as 
practical as possible, and that the illustra- 
tions have been prepared with great care. 
They are all from photographs. 100 pp. 
Indexed. 18mo. 


Nordrach Treatment for Consumptives 
in This Country, The. By James Arthur 
Gibson. These papers on the Nordrach 
treatment of consumption appeared in the 
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Nineteenth Century and Westminster in 
1901. They were issued early last year and 
now reappear. The treatment consists in a 
combination of exertion and rest, an open 
air life and nutritious food, all best prac- 
ticed in a sanatorium. Second edition. 163 
pp. 16mo 
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First Hand Bits of Stable Lore. By 
Francis M. Ware. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 297 pp. I2mo. 


Game of Life, The. By Bolton Hall. 
During the past seven years the author has 
published in a number of periodicals para- 
bles on the conditions of American life, all 
colored by the view of a Socialist. one who 
believes that the present organization is 
economically unprofitable and morally in- 
iquitous. Many are pertinent, and all are 
put with skill and keenness. 230 pp. 16mo. 


By M. G. Kains. New edi- 
Illustrated. 141 


Ginseng. 
tion, revised and enlarged. 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Next Step in Evolution, The. By I. K. 
Funk, D. D. This brief study in evolution 
appeared first about a year ago as an intro- 
duction to a revival of George Croly’s 
“Salathiel,” rechristened “Tarry thou iill I 
come.” “The study has been so favorably 
received by some whose judgment I esteem 
that I have ventured to recast it, somewhat 
enlarging it here and there, and to send it 
abroad in the present form,” says Dr. Funk 
in the preface. With frontispiece. 106 pp. 
18mo. 


Present Successful Opportunities. By 
Russell H. Conwell, D. D. A study by the 
President of Temple College, Philadelphia, 
and pastor of the Baptist Temple, President 
of Samaritan Hospital, of the various ways 
and methods by which riches are accumu- 
lated and fortunes won. All-the professions 
are included, principal lines of business, 
work for women, teaching and the develop- 
ment of manufactures, merchandise. inven- 
tion, etc. Illustrated. 492 pp. I2mo. 


Private Stable, The. By James A. Gar- 
land. A new edition of a standard work on 
the private stable which first appeared m 
1899. Illustrated. 631 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
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Savings and Savings Institutions. By 
James Henry Hamilton. This study—not 
only of savings banks, but of the habit of 
saving in modern life—began as a thesis at 
the University of Wisconsin, preliminary 
studies having been made in Germany. It 
has been expanded into this full work. 
which opens with chapters on the theory of 
savings, its educational aspect, the relations 
between savings and insurance and Build- 
ing and Loan Associations. Savings banks 
in their various forms, ending with Govern 
ment savings banks, in connection with 
Post Offices abroad, complete the book, 
which closes with a bibliography. While 
it is not the first book in this field, it is the 
fullest, and -brings its figures down to 1900, 
though in many cases no information is 
given after 1897 or 1898. 432 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. 
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detail 


Who’s Who at the Zoo. 
Thompson. This book describes in 


the history and the special peculiarities of , 


every bird, beast or mammal of any note at 
the Zoo. There is an “individuality” about 
many of the old inhabitants of the gardens 
which is very striking and more than one of 
the animals is known to possess most aston- 
ishing faculties, a study of which cannot fail 
to rivet attention and to rouse a deep sense 
of interest. Miss Thompson is equally 
happy with her pencil as with her pen. and 
her graphic presentments of the chimpanzee 
“Mickey,” of “Samson” the baboon, and of 
the keepers of the various houses, will at 
once be recognized by /lhabitués of the Zoo 
Illustrated. 165 pp. 12mo0.—London Book- 
seller. 
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Myrtle and Oak. By Rennell Rodd. A 
republication in this country of the recent 
poems of Rennel Rodd—all short, and for 
the most part bofn of the Continental resi- 
dence and experience of this poet-diplomat. 
With frontispiece. 115 pp. 12mo. 
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Wanderer’s Songs of the Sea, A. By 
Charles Keeler. Poems of sea life on the 
Pacific and Australia, with some chanties 
preserved. 59 pp. 16mo. 
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POLITICAL AND 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Americans in Process. By residents 
and associates of the South End House. 
Edited by Robert A. Woods. This is a 
study by a group of experienced settlement 
workers in the North and West Ends of 
Boston, which are the principal immigrant 
districts of that city. These districts until 
about fifteen years ago were inhabited 
chiefly by an Irish population. Since then 
there has been a large influx of Jews and 
Italians, and twenty-five nationalities are 
now represented there, including a con- 
siderable number @f negroes, the Irish hav- 
ing largely moved elsewhere. The book 
shows the general relation existing between 
these districts and other parts of the city, 
and the chief traits of the various nationali- 
ties are analyzed and their capacity for 
American citizenship estimated. There are 
chapters on industrial conditions, on the 
technique of local politics, upon criminal 
tendencies, and upon the amusements of the 
people. 389 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—N. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 


Banker’s Money. By J. Shield Nichol- 
son. A study of the part played in circula- 
tion by the various evidences of credit cre- 
ated by bankers, originally delivered before 
various societies of accountants in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and the Actuarial Society 
of Scotland. It is prepared by a Professor 
of Political Economy, who has given special 
attention to the subject of the circulating 
medium. 84 pp. 16mo. 
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Almanack For the Year of Our Lord 
1903, An. By Joseph Whitaker. The 
thirty-fifth issue of this invaluable work of 
reference appears with sixteen additional 
pages, which permit the inclusion of the 
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promotions and appointments gazetted dur- 
ing 1902 for war service, and in connection 
with the coronation, as well as those in the 
birthday list, for November 1toth. Degrees 
and hoods, hallmarks, voters’ qualifications 
which had been dropped, are now added. 
The academic information covers both 
Colonial and English institutions. The 
sketch of the British Empire and its de- 
pendencies has been rewritten, and increased 
space has been assigned to London School 
Board, the customs tariff and the postal 
guide. The manual remains, as a whole, a 
reference list for the personalia in English 
affairs fuller than that of any other issue. 
792 pp. Indexed. I2mo. 


American Almanac, Year-Book, Cyclo- 
pedia and Atlas, The, 1903. An issue 
intended to combine the Annual and the 
Almanac. An important addition is the 
large number of maps which, while small 
in scale, will still be useful. There are 
articles on a number of subjects, and the 
usual information looked for in any alma- 
nac. The issue is particularly full in its 
weather tables, its prices of stocks and its 
information as to the government of New 
York City. Sporting is accompanied by 
accounts of each game for the year, as well 
as the ustial records. 918 pp. 8vo.—N. Y. 
Journal. 


American Book Prices Current. Com- 
piled from the auctioneers’ catalogues. By 
Luther S. Livingston. The eighth issue of 
a record of American book prices, which in- 
cludes the book sales in New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia from September 1, 1901, 
to September 1, 1902. It is preceded by the 
discussion of the character of the sales, a 
chronological list of their occurrence and 
gives the prices of 10,396 lots, closing with 
an index. This issue has come to be the 
standard work of authority with reference 
to auction sales. 632 pp. 8vo. 
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Four Princes; or, The Growth of a 
Kingdom. By James A. B. Scherer, Ph. 
D. Paul, Constantine, Bernard and Luther, 
treated as the “seed.” the “blade,” the “ear” 
and the “corn,” are used as personal and in- 
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dividual types of the development of Chris- 
tianity in its four stages—primitive, Roman, 
medieval and modern—by the author, who 
was the founder of the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Mission in Japan, teacher of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the United Synod and 
pastor of St. Andrew’s Church, Charleston, 


S. C. 276 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
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Mutual Aid. A factor of evolution. By 
P. Kropatkin. 328 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 431. 
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Isn’t It So? By Nettie Seeley Murphy, 
This consists of a number of platitudinous 
sayings founded upon anything but a stable 
and true philosophy. It contains numerous 
poor attempts at witticisms and places man 
and woman and the marriage relations in 
a ridiculous light that belies the dedication 
“to my dearest friend, my wisest counsellor, 
etc., my husband.” Pictured by J. C. Coll. 
QI pp. I2 mo. 


Praise of the Dog. An anthology. Com- 
piled by Ethel E. Becknell. The compiler 
naturally goes no further back than Ulys- 
Argos, and includes contemporary 
writers like Mr. Robert C. Lehman. Copy- 
right considerations have excluded Tenny- 
son, Matthew Arnold and Christian Ros- 
setti; but very few other noted poets of 
England are missed in the chorus of praise. 
Keats, Shelley and Coleridge appear to have 
contributed nothing to the purpose, and we 
miss Tobit’s dog in the Apocrypha. Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Diamond is naturally omit- 
ted in this anthology of praise, and the 
medieval hounds. notably he who avenged 
his master, Aubry de Montdidier, upon the 
treacherous Macaire, are lacking. A for- 
midable but appealing portrait of a bulldog 
is the frontispiece of this booklet. 225 pp. 
16mo.—N. Y. Post. 
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Across Coveted Lands. By A. Henry 
Savage Landor. Illustrated. Two vols. 8vo. 
See review, page 420. 


Barbizon Days. By Charles Sprague 
Smith. A study, upon the ground, of the 
environment and conditions under which 
Millet, Corot, Rousseau and Barye did their 
work at Fontainebleau, illustrated by photo- 
sraphs, told with sensitive sympathy and 
wide knowledge of art and much illumina- 
tion of the work of these artists. 232 pp. 
I2mo. 


China and Japan. By Mrs. Emma P. 
K. Trawick. These letters were written by 
Mrs. John D. Trawick. The preface says: 
“Lest, perchance, this little volume come 
into the hands of some who are not familiar 
with the circumstances that called it forth, 
it may not be out of place here to give its 
raison d’ étre, and to explain, at last in part, 
the apparently disconnected form in which 
the book appears.” Illustrated. 149 pp. 
12mo. 


Egypt. Painted and described by 
George Kelly. 329 pp. 8vo. 
See review, page 428. 


European Days and Ways. By James 
F. Rusling, A. M. Illustrated. 420 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 426. 


Highways and Byways in London. By 
Mrs. E. T. Cooke. Illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson and T. L. Griggs. 480 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 430. 


Through the Heart of Patagonia. By 
H. Hesketh Prichard, author of “Where 
Black Rules White,” etc. This work is the 
result of travels undertaken by Mr. Pritch- 
ard, with the original intention of discover- 
ing whether the prehistoric myloden was 
still surviving in the depths of the forests 
of the Southern Andes. The suggestion 
that such might be the case, made by Prof. 
E. Ray Lancaster, in a lecture before the 


Geological Society in June, 1901, attracted 
considerable attention the world over, and 
was the direct cause of Mr. Pritchard’s ex- 
ploration. He discovered, however, no evi- 
dence whatever in support of the idea of 
the survival of the prehistoric monster. 
“As the forests of the Andes,” he writes, 
“are primeval, dense and heavily grown, 
covering hundreds of square miles of un- 
explored country, thorough exploration was 
out of the question, and the nature of the 
forest only could be determined. but by a 
singular absence of animal life, which be- 
came more noticeable on penetrating the 
depths of the undergrowth, we were forced 
to the conclusion that the myloden does not 
survive in the depths of the Andean for- 
ests.” The author does not offer his opinion 
as an ultimate answer to the problem, as it 
would be presumptuous to say that in some 
hidden valley, far beyond the present ken of 
man, some prehistoric animal may not still 
exist. But Patagonia is so vast, and full 
of natural difficulties that exhaustive pene- 
tration of its depths is not to be the work 
of one man, nor of a party of men, but the 
result of the slow progress of human ad- 
vance into its recesses. Mr. Pritchard hoped 
to find assistance in the discovery of the 
myloden in the legends of the Tehueleche 
Indians, and took the utmost pains to sift 
through all stories that could be supposed 
to relate to an unknown animal. In his 
narrative he dwells at length on this inter- 
esting race, and also makes observations 
upon the habits of Patagonian game. It is 
his hope to return to Patagonia in the near 
future to engage in further investigation. 
With illustrations from drawings in colors 
and black and white, by John G. Millais, 
and photographs. 333 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
—N. Y. Maii and Express. 
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French Engravers and Draughtsmen of 
the Eighteenth Century. By Lady Dilke. 
The last of four volumes by Lady Dilke, of 
which the others are: “French Pointers,” 
“French Architects and Sculptors” and 
“French Decoration and Furniture,” “all in 
the Eighteenth Century.” In the present 
volume the work of engraving is taken up 
by artists and schools and illustrated by re- 
productions, for the most part in half-tone, 
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though in some cases the works are re- 
drawn. As with the previous volumes, 
Lady Dilke’s task has been carried out with 
minute care, and an appendix gives lists of 
engravings. The volume, like the others of 
the series, is issued in quarto form. It has 
been prepared with the assistance of the 
best authorities in. France, and completes a 
life work which in various forms and 
branches has extended over twenty-five 
years’ study. 227 pp. Indexed. Quarto. 


Some Early Printers and Their Colo- 
phons. By Joseph Spencer Kennard. A 


D who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 


Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 


ble line). These goods are presented 


in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass. U. S. A 
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work published in a limited edition which, 
after reviewing the early history of print- 
ing, beginning with the edition of Ovid, 
printed at Rome in 1471, through a series 
which runs down to Caxton. The colo- 
phons are presented discursively and in no 
special order. The colophons of a num- 
ber of printers, one of the last being Acursio’s 
issue of a volume of dissertations in 1524, 
The book is furnished with rubricated side- 
heads, an ornamental title, yellowish paper, 
deckled edges, and a parchment cover in 
an Italian style. It does not appear to be 
based upon more than a general and cursory 
knowledge of its subject. 129 pp. 8vo. 


Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nervous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite is poor, take 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion and Debility. 


Pamphiet with full information free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Across Coveted Lands. By A. Henry Sav- 
age Landor. 2 vols. $7.50. 

Almanack, An. 1903. By Joseph Whitaker 
$1.25; by mail, $1.39. 

Americans in Process. Edited by Robert A 
Woods. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

Bankers’ Money. By J. Shield Nicholson 
$1.10; by mail, $1.16. 

Barbizan Days. By Charles Sprague Smith 
$2.00; by mail, $2.17. 

Bolingbroke and His Times. By W. Sickel. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.20. 

Breakneck Farm. By Evelyn Raymond. 90 
cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Choice of Books, The. By C. F. Richard- 
son. 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Diamond Mines of South Africa, The. By 
Gardiner F. Williams. $10.00. 

Egypt. By R. Talbot Kelly. $6.00; by mail, 
$6.25. 

Eshek, the Oppressor. By Gertrude Potter 
Daniels. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 

European Days and Ways. By J. F. Rus- 
ling. $1.50; by mail, $1.75. 

Four Princes. By James A. B. Scherer. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.36. 

Highways and Byways in London. By Mrs. 
E. T. Cook. $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

Historical Essays and Reviews. By Man- 
dell Creighton. Edited by Louise Creigh- 
ton. $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

History of the New York Stage, A. By T. 
Allston Brown. Three vols. $25.00. 

Interpretive Readine. By Cora Marsland. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.11. 

Introduction to Chemistry. By D. S. Mac- 
nair. 50 cents; by mail, 58 cents. 

Jessica Trent. By Evelyn Raymond. go 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Light Railway Construction. By R. M. 
Parkinson. $3.20; by mail, $3.36. 

Little Girl in Old Detroit, A. By Amanda 
M. Douglas. $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 

Madame de Pompadour. By H. Noel Will- 
iams. $7.50. 

Miss Lochinvar. By. Marion A. Taggart. 

$1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Moliere. By Leon H. Vincent. 85 cents; 
by mail, 92 cents. 


Mont Pelee and the Tragedy of Martinique. 
By Angelo Heilprin. $3.00. 


Naval Efficiency. By Archibald S. Hurd. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.14. 

Nordrach Treatment, The. By James Ar- 
thur Gibson. $1.40; by mail, $1.47. 

One Hundred Bright Ideas. By Mrs. Her- 
bert B. Linscott. 50 cents; by mail, 56 
cents. 

Present Successful Opportunities. By Rus- 
sell H. Conwell, D. D. $2.00; half leather, 
$2.75; full leather, $4.00. 

Private Stable, The. By James A. Garland. 
$5.00; by mail, $5.31. 

Prose Works of William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. English Humorists. The Four 
Georges. Edited by Walter Jerrold. 75 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Rochester and Other Literary Rakes of the 
Court of Charles IJ. By the author of 
“The Life of Sir Keneln Digby,” etc. 
$4.50; by mail, $4.68. 

Royalty in All Ages. By T. F. Thiselton- 
Dyer, M. A. $3.00; by mail, $3.18. 

Shakespeare and His Forerunners. By Sid- 
ney Lanier. Two vols. $10.00. 

Sherburne Quest, A. By Amanda M. Dou- 
glas. go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Some Early Printers and Their Colophons. 
By Joseph Spencer Kennard. $3.00; by 
mail, $3.10. 

Studies in Irish History. By C. Litton 
Falkener. $3.75; by mail, $3.93. 

Supplement to Burnet’s History of My Own 
Time, A. Edited by H. C. Foxcroft. 
$5.35; by mail, $5.56. 

Through the Heart of Patagonia. By H. 
Heskesh Prichard. $5.00. 

Twenty-six Historic Ships. By F. S. Hill. 
$3.50; by mail, $3.75. 

Uncrowned Queen. By Bernie Babcock. 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Where American Independence Began. By 
Daniel Munro Wilson. $2.00; by mail, 
$2.15. 
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ra of each yard stamped 
B. ‘‘ Boulevard Velvet "’ 
WEAR GUARANTEED 


Eiguals Silk Velvet 
at half the cost 


For sale at 


Philadelphia WANAMAKER’S New York 


VALENTINES 


Valentine Day is very near! Are you ready? Why do the artists 
represent Cupid as armed with bow and arrow when so much heart- 
striking is done with these love laden missives, 1c. to $5. 


Flat Cards, Ic. to 12c. Sachets, with Appropriate Mottoes, $1.25 to $5. 

Folding Cards, 2c.to18c. Hand Painted Novelties, 50c. to $2. 

Lace, 2c. to 45c. Large Assortment of Cute and Comical Novelties. 
Card Novelties, 3c. to 35c. 


IOOK PLATES 


TO ORDER AND FROM STOCK 


T. JOSEPH DOWLING 


M NORTH TWELFT 
ee Ps cemneé PHILADELPHIA 
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The Wanamaker Young People’s Library 


A select series of books suitable for young people, embracing the works of 
the most popular juvenile writers of the day. Well printed on 
fine paper and neatly bound. 12mo size 


35 cents each; by mail, 48 cents 


All Aboard. Oliver Optic Now or Never. Oliver Optic 
Among Malay Pirates. G. A. Henty Off for Hawaii. Capt. a tg Bonehill 
Aunt Diana. Rosa N. Carey One of the 28th. Henty 
Averil. Rosa N. Carey Our Bessie. *~. N. Carey 
Bashful Fifteen. Mrs. L. T. Meade Out for Business. Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Betty: A * “ge Mrs. L. T. Meade Out of the Fashion. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Boat Club, The. Oliver Optic Out on the Pampas. G. A. Henty 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. G. A. Henty Owl’s Nest. E. Marlitt 
Bound to Rise. Palace Beautiful, The. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Boy Knight, The. A. Henty Polly, a New-Fashioned Girl. L. T. Meade 
Boys of the Fort. Capt. Ralph Bonehiil Poor and Proud. Oliver Optic 
Bravest of the Brave. ; > Henty Red Plume. E. 8S. Ellis 
By Pike and Dyke. . Henty Ring of Rubies, A. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
By Right of Conquest. - Henty Robin Redbreast. Mrs. Molesworth 
By Sheer Pluck. . Henty Rollo in Rome and Naples. Jacob Abbott 
Captain Bayley’s Heir. . Henty Rollo in Scotland and Holland. 
Cave in the Mountains. Lieut. . Jayne Jacob Abbott 
Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret. . Henty Rollo in Switzerland and Paris. 
Cornet of Horse. Hent Jacob Abbott 
Cuckoo Clock. Mrs. eswor Rollo on the Atlantic and in London. 
Deb and the Duchess. Mrs. L. Meade Jacob Abbott 
Down the Mississippi. E. 8. Ellis Rollo on the Rhine and in Geneva. 
Dragon and the Raven. > . Henty Jacob Abbott 
Facing Death. Henty Rover Boys at School. 
Falling in With Fortune. Arthur M. Winfield 
Horatio Alger, Jr. Rover Boys in the Jungle. 
Final Reckoning, A. G. A. Henty Arthur M. Winfield 
Flat Iron for a Farthing. Mrs. Ewing Rover Boys in the Mountains. 
For Name and Fame. G. A. Henty Arthur M. Winfield 
Four Little Mischiefs. R. Muiholland Rover Boys on the Ocean. 
Four on an Island. Mrs. L. T. Meade Arthur M. Winfield 
From the Throttle to the President’s Rover Boys Out West. 

Chair. E. S. Ellis Arthur M. Winfield 
Girls New and Old. Mrs. L. T. Meade Rover Boys on the Great Lakes. Winfield 
Golden Cafion. G. A. Henty Rovings of a Restless Boy. 

Good Luck. Mrs. L. T. Meade Katherine B. Foote 
Grandfather’s Chair. N. Hawthorne Rujub, the Juggler. G. A. Henty 
Grandmother Dear. Mrs. Molesworth Sailor Boy With Dewey. 
Half Brothers. Hesba Stretton Capt. > Bonehill 
House That Grew. Mrs. Molesworth Six to Sixteen. Ewing 
In Freedom's Cause. G. A. Henty Slow and Sure. Horatio Alger, Jr. 
In Times of Peril. G. A. Henty St. George for England. G. A. Henty 
In the Pecos Country. Lieut. R. H. Jayne Sturdy and Strong. G. A. Henty 
In the Reign of Terror. G. A. Henty Sweet Girl Graduate, A. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Jackanapes. Mrs. Ewing ‘Tad; or, “‘Getting Even’’ With Him. 
Jack Archer. G. A. Henty Ellis 
Lang’s Blue . Book. Three Bright Girls. A. Armstrong 
Lang’s Green Fairy Book. Through Apache Land. R. H. Jayne 
Lang’s Red Fairy Book. Through the 4B G. A. Henty 
Larg’s Yellow Fairy Book. True to the Old Flag. G. A. Henty 
Lamplighter, The. Maria . Cummin Try Again Oliver Optic 
Light o’ the Morning. Mrs. L. T. Meade Two: A Story of English ee, ” Boy Life. 
Life Boat, The. R. M. Ballantyne Barry Pain 
Lil Carrington. L. T. Meade Under Drake's Flag. G. A. Henty 
Lion of St. Mark. G. A. Henty Up the Tapajos. E. 8. Ellis 
Lion of the North. G. A. Henty Us. Mrs. Molesworth 
Little by Little. Oliver Optic Very Naughty Girl, A. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Little Lame Prince. Miss Mulock Waif of the Mountains. E. 8. Ellis 
Little Mother to the Others. L. T. Meade Water Babies. Chas. Kingsle 
Little Susy Stories. Mrs. E. Prentiss When Santiago Fell. Cont. Ralph Bonehill 
Lost Heir. G. A. Henty Wild Kitty rs. L. 
Lost in Samoa. E. 8S. Ellis With Clive’ in India. 
Lost in the Wilds. E. S. Ellis With Custer in the Black Hills. 
Lost in the Wilderness. Capt. Ralph Bonehili 
Lieut. R. H. Jayne With Lee in Virginia. G. A. Henty 
Malcolm the Waterboy. D. T. Henty World of Girls, A. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Maori and Settler. G. A. Henty Young Bandmaster, The. Ralph Bonehill 
Marjory Merton's eee Corkran Young Buglers. A. Henty 
Merle’s Crusade. Rosa N. Carey Young Captain Jack. Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Mulock’s Fairy Book. Young Carthaginian. G. A. Henty 
Nelson the Newsboy; or, Adrift in New York, Young Colonists. G. A. Henty 
. A. Henty 
A. Henty 
T. Meade 
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Horatio Alger, Jr. Young Franc-Tireurs. G 
Next-Door House. Mrs. Molesworth Young Midshipman. G. 
Not Like Other Girls. Rosa N. Carey Young Mutineer, A. Mrs. L 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelohia NeW York Paris 


‘ 
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Do You Try BookNews 


Are You a 


Reader ¢& 


New Books ? 


fo Keep Pace 
With Current 


Literature? 


It makes it easy for you by giving you a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole literary field, thus keeping you in constant touch with the do- 
ings of the book world ! Book News tells you what it best and what 
is least worth reading among the latest books and tells you a¢ once. 
No need to wait three months to learn what the critics have to say 
about a book! Book News tells you the first month! 
without bias all works of importance, gives a full, classified list of 


It criticises 


recent publications and reviews the leading magazines. Book News 
Biographies, illustrated with portraits, introduces a number of the 
newest writers. A frontispiece portrait of some prominent author 
accompanies every number, while new poetry and articles of interest 
on timely subjects add each month to the general attractiveness. 
Book News is a complete, up-to-date original and purely literary 
magazine and reviews more books in the course of a year than any 


other literary journal. 


5 Centy a Copy; 50 Centy a Year 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia New York 
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